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Spiritual Power 


T is like electricity—an exhaustless store, always on hand, waiting to 

| be used. 
It is not dependent on man-made theology or elaborate religious rituals. 

Its sources are a clean physical life, a love of prayer, a study of God’s truth, 
a longing for the salvation of men, a hatred of injustice, a meditative 
and quiet mind, a faith in the Holy Ghost, and personal love of Jesus. 

It is possible for every member of the church to draw from these sources. 

But spiritual power cannot be found in an atmosphere of supreme love of 
money and pleasure. 

What can spiritual power do? It can change wrong definitions of life and 
give the soul its supreme satisfaction. 

It can quench doubt, revive faith, and restore the soul’s confidence in the 
love of God. 

It can make a church a place of reverent devotion, and fill its program 
with a passion to redeem. 

If spiritual power is so great a thing, why does not the church have more 
of it? 

Because it does not seek it where it may be found, and prefers earthly to 
heavenly power. 

But we need this power in order to earn the right to be called the Master’s 
disciples. 

“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” 'The world will never be saved 
until the church is spiritualized for the task. 

—Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, in The Christian Herald. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Arthur A. Richards has resigned his 
work at Urbana, Illinois, having accepted a 
call to the church at Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, where he will take up the werk about 
March 1. 

Rev. P. S. Sailer, who became the pastor 
of the Vanderveer Park. Christian Church 
in Brooklyn, January 1, is getting a fine 
start in that work and has already made 
many friends among the people of the 
church. 

Rev. A. W. Cash has just closed a splen- 
did series of meetings with his church at 
Sparta, Indiana, in which he was assisted 
by Rev. O. V. Rector. There were five ad- 
ditions to the church and much good accom- 
plished. 

Under the new plan for Christian educa- 
tion in the-Christian Church, all matters re- 
garding teacher training are now referred 
to Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. Write him regarding courses, ex- 
aminations, certificates, or diplomas. 


Onethe ninth of January a beautiful lit- 
tle chapel was dedicated at West Mansfield, 
Massachusetts. A number of our New Eng- 
land brethren participated in the services. 
A fuller account, together with a picture of 
the building, will appear in our next issue. 


Dr. W. H. Denison spent Monday of this 
week in Indianapolis representing our de- 
nomination on the special evangelistic team 
with Rev. Charles L. Goodell, who is the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Commission on 
Evangelism and Life Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


A series of meetings has just been closed 
at Campbellstown, Ohio, the pastor, Rev. 
D. G. Pleasant, doing the preaching, and 
Miss Ruth Beery, of Pleasant Hill, having 
charge of the singing. In spite of the 
grippe, there was a fine meeting, the exact 
results of which we have not yet learned. 


Rev. Peter Wasson, R. R. 1., Selma, In- 
aiana, having ‘regained his health, will be 
ready to serve any church for full or half- 
time preaching by the first of March. 
Brother Wasson prefers to move on the 
field, and will be glad to correspond with 
any church that will be in need of a pastor 
at that time. 


We are pleased to know that the Elmwood 
Christian Church of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, Dr. W. G. Sargent pastor, has recent- 
ly succeeded in reducing its debt from $12,- 
000 to only $400. The work there is mak- 
ing that steady progress which is always 
enheartening to an understanding pastor 
and his people. 


Rev. R. F. Brown, president of the Geor- 
gia and Alabama Christian Conference, and 
pastor of our church at Columbus, Georgia, 
has just accepted a call to the church at 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, where he will begin his 
services about the first of March. A great 
field awaits his coming with happy anticipa- 
tion of fine things under his leadership. 


If you have had a service of more than 
ordinary interest in your church recently, 
drop us a line about it. Or perhaps you 
are in the midst of a series of meetings. 
Let us know the result in a few, short, 
pointed sentences for the columns of our 
field news. We need this co-operation on 
your part to make The Herald as interest- 
ing and helpful as it should be to our people. 


The First Christian Church of Dayton, 
Rev. W. H. Martin pastor, as a result of 
systematic perscnal visitation following the 
“Billy” Sunday evangelistic meetings, has 
been receiving new members into church 
tellowship every Sunday since the taber- 
nacle meetings closed. Altogether about 
twenty-five members have been received and 
a splendid spirit is manifest in the church. 


Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, who has been do- 
ing excellent work at Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, has accepted the call to our church at 
Conneaut, Ohio, and will begin his work in 
the new pastorate some time in March. It 
will be a personal pleasure to us to have 
our editor of the Prayer Page that much 
nearer Dayton, and we feel sure that Broth- 
er Gilbert will continue his excellent record 
in this new field. 


Rev. McD. Howsare, our new department 
secretary, and our Home Mission Secretary, 
Dr. Thomas, are attending the fourth annual 
pastors’ convention being held in Columbus 
this week under the auspices of the Ohio 
Council of Churches. We hope that many 
of our pastors throughout the State will 
also be present, receiving the benefit of the 
exceptionally strong program which has 
been prepared for them. 


Mr. John B. Pease, trustee of The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association, was recently 
named president of the New York State 
Horticultural Society, at the annual session 
held at Rochester, New York. Brother 
Pease is one of the wide-awake, forward- 
looking men of the church, and his neigh- 
bors, recognizing his ability, have thus hon- 
ored him. We are sure the New York So- 
ciety will prosper under his guidance. 


The minutes of the last session of the 
New York Western Conference reached us 
recently, in which is given a very full report 
of the business of that session together with 
the constitution and standing rules. More 
and more our conferences are adopting the 
commendable habit of publishing such re- 
ports. Sometimes we have wondered if it 
would not be possible so to edit and arrange 
the material as to make these minutes more 
readable and thus get a larger hearing for 
them among the churches. 


A series of meetings which Rev. Willoe J. 
Hall has just closed with his church at 
Shiloh proves the wisdom of his remaining 
with the church rather than to take up the 


new department work to which he had been © 


elected. There were thirty accessions, four 
of them being children. Mr. Roy Benham, 
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of Eaton, Ohio, had charge of the singing 
and was a real power in the meeting. The 
whole community was awakened and re- 
sponded to the church activities better than 
at any time within recent years. Mr. Ben- 
ham left last Monday morning for a series 


_of meetings at Six Mile, Eel River Confer- 


ence, of which Rev. W. Rollo Boehringer is 
the pastor. He has a little of his time that 
is not yet taken this winter. 


Beginning next Sunday the Christian 
Church at Franklin, of which Dr. J. F. Bur- 
nett is the supply pastor, will observe its 
“Get Together Week.” The Sunday evening 
service will be in charge of a team from the 
“Billy Sunday Club,” an organization for 
the purpose of continuing and making more 
permanent the work of the Sunday meet- 
ings recently held in Dayton. Rev. W. J. 
Hall, pastor of the Shiloh Christian Church, 
will preach each evening, these services be- 
ing followed by a social hour under the di- 
rection of different organizations in the 
church. 


The meetings of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil at Atlantic City, at which our denomina- 
tion was duly represented last week, were 
of exceptional interest. Twenty-seven de- 
nominations with almost twice as many 
mission boards and societies were repre- 
sented in the meetings. The Home Missions 
Council is not only an organization for in- 
spiration, but also for co-operation in home 
mission enterprises in which the different 
denominations are interested. The Home 
Mission Board of the Christian Church de- 
cided at its annual session to take up work 
among the Indians, and in conference with 
the executives of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil it was decided to co-operate with other 
churches in supporting religious directors in 
the Government Indian schools. Our board 
made application to enter a work in a new 
school which is to be started at Fort Apache 
in Arizona, but since that school will not 
open before September 1, our board will 
probably be assigned to some other place of 
equal importance. 


The entire brotherhood will be deeply 
pained to learn that the administration 
building at Elon College was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire very early on the morning 
of January 18. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. Only the most vigorous efforts 
on the part of the students and citizens of 
the village saved some of the other build- 
ings from destruction. The loss is variously 
estimated from $100,000 to $150,000, of which 
only a small portion is covered by insurance. 
it seems a real disaster that this splendid 
educational institution should suffer the loss 
of its main building and the brethren of the 
Southern Christian Convention will have the 
deepest sympathy of every one. But their 
heroic spirit is undaunted. The work of the 
college will be carried on and we are sure 
that plans will immediately be set on foot 
for even bigger and finer things for Elon. 
Everywhere the members of the Chris- 
tian Church should let this disaster prompt 
them to the giving which will make a larger 
Elon possible. 
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Light and Gladness 


sowing rays of light and gladness as one would sow 

seed in a field is of rare poetic beauty and of deep 
spiritual significance. John Milton in “Paradise Lost” 
speaks of “Morn advancing and sowed the earth with 
orient pearl.” 

For ages God has been sowing light in a literal sense. 
Sunbeams absorbed by vegetation through millenniums 
and buried by age-long deposits, now come forth as 
light and heat through the medium of coal. Oil and gas 
stored in the earth by hidden processes through the long 
past, now appear in full fruitage like a field of grain 
ready for the harvester. 

The modern sower casts into the soil, not the mature 
plant or fruit, but the living germ which holds the prom- 
ise of both stalk and harvest. Even so God sows light 
and gladness in germinal form. Always our blessings 
come from him in the making, both in the material and 
spiritual worlds. Seeds for planting, fields for cultiva- 
tion—nothing ready-made, nothing complete. He gives 
materials for building life and commands us to “leave 
first principles and go on to perfection.” 

What germs of possible golden harvests are the divine 
cpportunities of these modern days! And how they slip 
from our grasp while we yawn and ask for a little more 
sleep and folding of hands! The school stands for educa- 
tion in germinal form. No study or research is ever com- 
plete. In the nature of things they cannot be so. On- 
ward and ever onward is the law of the student’s world. 
Every duty of our common days is a seed of light and 
gladness which God has sown for us. Some of these may 
seem rough and unpromising, but they hold possibilities 
of surprising sweetness. For, 


T HE picture which the Hebrew writer draws of God 


“God’s angels drop like grains of gold 
Our duties midst life’s shining sands. 
And from them, one, by one, we mold 
Our bright crown with patient hands. 


“From dust and dross we gather them; 

We toil and stoop for love’s sweet sake, 

To find each worthy act a germ in glory’s kingly diadem 
Which we may daily richer make!” 


True, there is need for trustful patience until the 
“early and the later rains” come, and finally the ripened 
fruit; and we must believe that the coming light is as 
certain as any present darkness. Our “weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” Con- 
fusion, disappointment, and selfish strife are temporary, 
however widespread they may seem to be. “The night 
is far spent and the day is at hand.” 

The Bible, the progress of the world, and our own 


hearts are some of the fields in which the divine hand has 
scattered the light. The Bible is literally full of it. It is 
light. Its entrance “giveth light” to the understanding 
and illuminates every pathway. Its every promise is a 
Bethlehem star announcing the birth of a world Savior, 
and its path is a track of light across the face of the 
world. How its light shines! Today every dark place of 
the earth needs God’s eternal Word of life to give it light. 
And only in such light can abiding gladness be found. 

While many dark periods may appear in human his- 
tory, the movement of mankind seems to have been up- 
ward. There is now more of the spirit of Christ abroad, 
more real Christianity in the churches, and deeper con- 
viction among the leaders in modern civilization that 
Jesus Christ is the world’s only hope. Out of these things 
looms the bright promise of ultimate harvest for the 
earth of that “true light which lighteth every man com- 
ing into the world,” and bespeaks the glory with which 
the nations shall yet be crowned. 

Many of us, however humble our dwelling, have ex- 
perienced the harvest of light and gladness in our own 
souls—blossoms and ripened fruit from seeds which the 
hand of God sometime has planted in our hearts and 
caused to grow by the warm breath of his living spirit. 
And we in turn, in gratitude and joy, have become am- 
bassadors of God’s new day for the whole world—advo- 
cates of every enterprise whose purpose is to defeat the 
kingdom of darkness and make manifest the light of life. 

The ancient bard with unerring spiritual insight be- 
lieved that only the righteous could apprehend the light 
and rejoice in it; that the gladness which the hand of the 
Infinite has been sowing in the fields of earth is for the 
upright in heart. No doubt he knew that the artist can 
see in the picture only that art which is first in his own 
heart, and that the discernment of spiritual things is to 
such as know the spirit of truth and live by it. Probably 
we shall enjoy only so much of heaven as we can carry 
with us when we go, and we shall carry with us only that 
which we achieve through diligent use of life’s oppor- 
tunities to live, to serve, and to grow. The poet Faber 
caught up a little child and kissed it and gave it a new 
joy because it had found a new friend. Then he wrote: 

I’m a happier and richer man 
Since I have sown this new joy in the earth: 


’*Tis no small thing for us to reap stray mirth, 
In every wayside where we can. 


It is a joy to me to be a joy 

Which may in the most lowly heart take root; 
And it is gladness to that little boy 

To look out for me at the mountain foot. 
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A Layman’s View of Prayer 


RAYER is as natural to the Christian life as breathing 
Pp is to the physical man. There is nothing mysterious 
about prayer. It is the soul’s native tongue. God 
is our loving heavenly Father. We are his children. 
Prayer is how we communicate with him and he with us. 
It is the language of the Spirit. We are to pray without 
ceasing. That is to say, we are to live always conscious 
that God is present in a!] our experiences, and to order 
our life consonantly with the obligations of that Pres- 
ence. Prayer is not a matter of times or places or bodily 
attitudes. It is not even a matter of words. It is the 
perpetual attitude of the life. 

It is well, however, to set aside certain times for the 
concentrated practice of this precious privilege of our 
kinship with God—certain times when we give ourselves 
wholly to communion with him. There are certain places, 
too, that suggest the same practice for groups of his chil- 
dren—the church, for instance, the dining table of the 
Christian home at meal time, the social party of believ- 
ers, occasions these of social prayer, when we concen- 
trate with our brothers and sisters in Christ on commun- 
ion with our Father. 

The proper attitude of the body in prayer is not pre- 
scribed. The Jews prayed standing. The Mohammedans 
pray lying prone on the ground. Some Christians prefer 
to kneel, others merely to bow. Jesus himself prayed at 
times with his eyes open, as at the tomb of Lazarus. It is 
not a matter of the body’s position, but of the spirit’s at- 
titude—that makes one prayer helpful and another a 
mockery. We might even conclude from the parable of 
the publican and Pharisee that we should pray standing, 
with eyes cast down, and beating our breast, if we expect 
our prayers to be heard. The publican was justified, 
however, not for the manner of his petition, but for the 
spirit of it. His bodily attitude was wholly incidental. I 
heard a beautiful prayer yesterday from a man lying flat 
on his back. I frequently pray that way. 

Prayer is not a matter of words. In the silent medita- 
tion, experience teaches, the soul often finds God precious, 
often perceives things that cannot be uttered. In mo- 
ments of intense application to duty God speaks to the 
spirit and marvelous energies are released. So we are 
able to pray without ceasing. So are miracles wrought 
daily in the release of God’s infinite energy incarnate in 
us. 

Prayers do not need to be long or loud or eloquent or 
punctuated with the frequent repetition of God’s name. 
Public prayers are often long declamations, or loud pro- 
testations, or vain repetitions. The injection at every in- 
take of breath of some name for God is evidently sugges- 
tive that the one praying is not conscious that God is 
present, nearer to us than breathing, and so he must be 
constantly addressed by name to hold his attention. Elo- 
quent prayers are sometimes the spontaneous outpouring 
of the heart in the presence of God. If so, well and good, 
but conscious striving after finery of speech, the false 
garnish of mere verbiage, must be as offensive to our 
Father as it is to our own taste. 

Let us pray as naturally as we converse with a friend 
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we love and who loves us, a friend who has all we can 
ever need and is anxious to satisfy our every aspiration. 
Such a friend is our loving heavenly Father. The Chris- 
tian is privileged to enjoy the constant fellowship, com- 
panionship, and sustaining grace of this Friend through 
the exercise of prayer without ceasing. How rich the 
privilege of prayer is! How rich its exercise makes our 
poor lives, how rich and invincible for God! 
W. A. HARPER. 


A Present Day Prophecy of a Better World 


HE modern Sunday-school is the advancing army of 
T the Almighty. The Sunday-schools of our land, 

with their more than fifteen million scholars and 
two million teachers are a prophecy of a better day in our 
national life. To every person who believes in the possi- 
bilities of the youth, and in the power of righteousness, 
the Sunday-school is, moreover, a convincing prophecy of 
a better world. 

The difference between religious education and secular 
education is that one includes God, whereas the other 
leaves God out. True education involves three looks: 
first, the look inward to cause one to recognize his own 
resources and abilities; second, the look outward to cause 
one to appreciate his fellow-men and the world in which 
man lives; and third, the look upward to cause one to 
recognize God as the giver of life and of every blessing 
known to man. Secular education gives one a knowledge 
of things and their forces, and a knowledge of men and 
their ways. Religious education goes a step farther and 
gives one a knowledge of God and his love, and of his 
will for men and women in every relationship of life. 

No person can count himself educated unless he has 
been enlightened upon the threefoldness of his life, 
namely, body, mind, and soul. The week-day school seeks 
to enlighten the child on the nature or laws and needs of 
the body and the mind. The Sunday-school seeks to en- 
lighten the child on the nature or laws and needs of the 
soul. 

Every person in the community is under moral obliga- 
tions, whether a church member or not, to support the 
Sunday-school. It alone seeks to instruct the youth in 
the moral and religious conduct of life. People who la- 
inent the degeneracy of the times and deplore the reck- 
lessness of young girls and boys, are moral slackers if 
they ignore the claims of the Sunday-school, the one in- 
stitution that seeks to correct these wrong attitudes to- 
ward life. The Sunday-school is building for the future. 
It is seeking to provide the world with Christian men and 
women to run the affairs of State. It is seeking to provide 
the world with Christian men and women to teach in our 
public schools and colleges, to supervise the world’s in- 
dustry, to manage the world’s business, and to direct all 
the world’s interests. It is seeking to prepare the youth 
so there will be those who will respond to the various 
calls to Christian life work. Its objective is none other 
than the building of a better world, the ushering in of 
the day when God’s will shall be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. 

Roy C. HELFENSTEIN. 


An Era of Hope and Promise 


law of evolution, and those who believe 

in development have every good reason 
to be optimistic. We have recently been 
caught in the storm of conflicting ideas and 
systems of control, and the clash has been 
so terrific that the whole structure of civil- 
ization has felt the shock. Good and evil 
have developed to world proportions and the 
hour has come when it is possible to give 
new direction to the life of the entire world. 
After the wreck and ruin of the storm and 
the conflagration it behooves us to rebuild, 
but better, and we shall assert man’s pre- 
rogative to learn the lesson of experience 
and shall apply our wisdom to the task in 
hand, bearing in mind the complete devel- 
opment of to-day’s decisions. This period 
of readjustment involves a new appraise- 
ment of our social, political, economic, and 
religious life. The one thing the present 
teaches is that we must change. But we do 
not like to change. Somehow the past is not 
only ours but “us.” It is easier to find rea- 
sons for going on as we always have done 
than it is to put forth the effort to analyze 
the situation and meet its demands for im- 
provement. We are establishing a new or- 
der and it will require a new type of indi- 
vidual to fit into it; motives must be higher, 
life purposes must be meodified, religious 
ideas must be restated; governments, 
schools, creeds, all must be modified, and the 
hard lesson must be mastered—progress de- 
mands that all things change. Change is 
not reason for discouragement, but the only 
possible ground of hope and promise. The 
best is yet to be, the last for which the first 
was made. This is no time for a prophet to 
be sitting under a juniper tree lamenting 
the slaughter of his brethren. The gods 
have been tested, and we know pretty well 
whether to follow Baal or Jehovah. 

One step in human progress increases the 
demand for another. Life is not a thing 
capable of accomplishment, but is a process 
of growth and development instinct with in- 
finite possibilities. Freedom has always 
been in the foreground of human aspiration. 
Man by nature loves it, has been willing to 
pay enormous prices in property and blood 
in the hope of extending his liberty; but 
when he comes into the light of new freedom 
he discovers unknown shackles, and so the 
struggle goes on endlessly. The slave cries 
out against the bondage of the flesh. He 
wants to possess his own body and demands 
the right to go and come at will. While he 
is in this bondage he feels he would ask no 
more if only he could enter into-the control 
of himself. His emancipation is declared 
and there is greet joy over the new gift of 
freedom. Why should there be further rest- 
lessness? Does not the man have what he 
asked? 

Yes, he has one thing he asked, but no one 
thing can ever fulfill aspiration. Man wants 
freedom; and freedom, like any other spir- 
itual ideal, is always in the foreground, al- 
ways beyond. One limitation breaks into 


rf. greatest fact of the universe is the 
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another, but the aspiration increases and is 
refined as we pass from one level of life to 
a higher one. When the slave becomes a 
freeman he meets the new restraints of poli- 
tics, and the struggle for political freedom 
confronts him. He feels, also, industrial 
and economic and social limitations and in- 
justices, and the plot thickens with every 
slight step of progress toward the cherished 
goal. 

It is hoped that the above will serve as 
an illustration to suggest how life constant- 
ly widens as it breaks from one circle into 
a larger one, not bringing fewer and easier 
problems, but more and greater ones. One 
problem solved, one question answered, the 
answer merely becomes a factor in the solu- 
tion of another that lies just beyond. 
The greatest contribution of science is 
to bring us face to face in a more 
direct way with the necessity of spiritual 
growth that we might master the wealth 
and forces of nature that have been placed 
under our control through discovery and in- 


What of the Night? 


WH#4rt of the night, O Watchman, 
Turn to the east thine eyes, 
And see ts there any token 
Of the dawning of the skies? 
Or do the shadows linger, 
Thy lips are they sad and dumb, 
With never a word of gladness 
That the tarrying morn is come? 


Then answered the patient Watchman 
From the mountain’s lonely height, 
To the waiting souls in the valley, 
I can see the breaking light; 
There’s a glow on the far horizon 
That is growing more wide and 
clear, 
And soon shall the sun be flinging 
His splendors both far and near. 
—Selected. 


Se), 


vention. Small problems of matter open in- 
to larger and larger ones, and finally a prob- 
lem of matter becomes a problem of the 
spirit and every line of action pursued far 
enough will lead the seeker after truth to 
God. 
Right in the midst of the strife for a place 
in the sun the individual discovers to his 
dismay that much he is seeking must first 
be given before it can be achieved. A new 
light is pouring over the whole problem of 
life and confusing paradoxes are troubling 
the sensitive soul. He is told to seek and 
he will find. He does seek but he does not 
find what he sought. He had planned his 
life upon the basis of the law of matter. 
That law is, “Give and you will have less. 
Take and you will have more.” But here is 
a new law for a new being, “Hé that saveth, 
loseth, and he that loseth shall save.” We 
have been willing to purchase freedom at 
almost any price and when we get it we dis- 
cover that freedom is only a new type of 
slavery. The law of the spirit is a reversal 
of the law of matter in this fundamental 


aspect and for that reason it becomes diffi- 
cult for man so trained to deal with things 
to understand it, and more difficult for him 
to put it into operation. However, there is 
hope for the world at this time when the 
new law is gaining recognition in the indus- 
trial world (many examples might be giv- 
en), when it is talked at international ta- 
bles and the agony of the world is so evi- 
dently the result of our folly and our greed 
War as a method of progress belongs to an 
age of materialism and the spirit of the Son 
of Man must drive such carnality out of the 
temple of this earth. Business for profit, 
position for fame, wealth for pleasure and 
power, class, privilege, all belong in one 
category of deceptions with all other vices, 
and will forever deny the freedom which 
the world needs; for they do not have it to 
give. 

Some may be alarmed at the lawlessness 
that is evident on every hand. Some are 
induced by the bold record of crime to be- 
lieve that the world is about to come to an 
end, or that some other more terrible catas- 
trophe is about to happen. History teaches 
us that more or less anarchy follows when 
people break with an old order and attempt 
to construct a new one, and conditions could 
hardly be different now when the whole 
world is involved in the change. It is true 
that many old restraints have been released 
because many of our traditional beliefs have 
fallen for want of any foundation upon 
which to rest. Cry out as we will, preach 
with all the vigor of a ranting evangelist, 
we cannot save by any ardor of devotion 
some ideas that were sacred to our fathers, 
and they might be specified; for the ortho- 
doxy of yesterday is the superstition of to- 
day, and the heresy of today will be the or- 
thodoxy of tomorrow. This is evidently to 
the good of the world. We must learn to 
hold our faith while our knowledge in- 
creases. To discover the method that God 
used in creating the world by reading the 
story in the very rocks themselves does not 
deny that God created the world. There is 
no atheism in accepting new ideas, and it 
does not follow that one is an atheist when 
he accepts this or that theory of how God 
does things. It would be just as logical to 
say that one does not believe in blood when 
he accepts Harvey’s theory that it circu- 
lates. Creedal theology sets the limits pret- 
iy narrow when it dictates the method which 
a member of the fold shall adopt as the true 
one by which God has brought the universe 
te its present stage. Science neither affirms 
nor denies the existence of God, and yet the 
fundamentalists have incorporated in their 
program the ousting of men from church 
schools who do not teach science to suit their 
conception of method. Science furnishes 
cnly data, and every man has a perfect 
right to draw his own conclusion. It is only 
an infidel, a man unfaithful to truth, who 
will not follow where the light leads. I 
should dislike to think it were necessary for 
me to believe the earth is flat in order to be- 
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lieve in the Bible. And yet when that scien- 
tific fact was released men were such slaves 
of tradition and of an old order that the 
truth was not welcome, and some lost their 
heads because in teaching this they were 
said to teach ideas contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. Finally all but Voliva believe 
the earth is round and the triumph stands 
as only one among the many triumphs of 
the superior intelligence of scientific minds. 
If our faith is real and worthy the name it 
will prevail through changing theories and 
will despise ignorance as blindness. It is 
the grossest form of vice for the guardians 
of our youth to attempt the salvation of 
souls through the authority of stated forms 
of belief, even through “revelation spoken 
once for all.” Faith is the conscious, vital 
hold of the soul of man upon God, and a 
philosophy of iife, which is only an attempt 
to explain to one’s self that relationship 
with all its implications, should develop in 
un atmosphere of absolute freedom so far 
us possible. 


The chaotic condition in which we find the 
religious mind of the world, especially of the 
Christian world, is due largely to the fact 
that people have made the mistake of iden- 
tifying faith and knowledge, and have been 
falsely taught that if they changed the lat- 
ter they had lost the former. Faith surely 
may be enlightened without the risk of eter- 
nal perdition. We have done the unwise 
thing of lifting the anchors of faith when 
we have been compelled by incoming, over- 
whelming data to modify our whole concep- 
tion of the world in which we live, even of 
some things we thought settled, and so many 
find themselves afloat at sea. We still hear, 
“Reject some, you reject all. There must 
be no modification, else nothing stands.” 
Creeds cannot be handed to people like sand- 
wiches; they must be developed from with- 
in. They cannot be accepted from author- 
ity, but they are the result of our own per- 
sonal experience. 


The world weeps over the ruins. Some 
stand like Faust and curse. Nothing is 
right. Allis wrong. The hourglass of the 
earth has run out. They curse dominion, 
glory, fame, property, wife, child, slave, 
plow; they curse mammon, pleasure, love, 
hope, faith, and even patience! But hear 
the chorus of good spirits invisible as they 
call: 


“Woe! woe! 

Thou hast destroy’d 

The beautiful world 

With violent blow ; 

"Tis shivered! ’tis shatter’d! 

The fragments abroad by a demigod scatter’d! 
Now we sweep 

The wrecks into nothingness! 

Fondly we weep 

The beauty that’s gone! 

Thou ’mong the sons of earth, 

Lofty and mighty one, 

Build it once more! 

In thine own bosom the lost world restore! 
Now with unclouded sense 

Enter a new career; 

Songs shall salute thine ear, 

Ne’er heard before!’ 


If ever there was a favorable moment for 
the world that moment is the present one. 
Conditions are most hopeful and promising 
and these demands will bring forth their 
own agencies, we have faith to believe. We 
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have wrecked the world by the practices of 
a passing system, and the soul of the race 
has crushed the bars that confined it. In 
our competitive struggle for freedom we 
found not what we sought, but the logical 
fruit of a moral order based upon animal in- 
stinct. We discovered also incidentally that 
idealism is the most practical thing in the 
world and that the new world which we 
hope for the children of tomorrow must be 
built according to the blueprints of a new 
type of architecture. We have been busy 
for the last five hundred years thinking 
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about things and in the next five hundred 
we must think about beings. “In thine own 
bosom the lost world restore.” We do not 
hope that our problems will be solved in the 
pursuit of a new course, but we may hope 
that the results of our endeavors will con- 
tribute to our well-being and not to our de- 
struction. It is not quiet we want, not in- 
activity, but balance and peace. The only 
quiet bird is a dead one. The bird on wing 
is constantly struggling with the balance of 
forces and its flight is beautiful. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Providence Reveals God’s Care 
BY REV. CLARENCE DEFUR, D. D. 


F all subjects that might seem to appeal 
to the interest of men it would appear 
that none could hardly be of greater 

cuvncern or more fascinating than that of 
Frovidence, or a constant guiding care ad- 
ministered by a supreme and loving Father. 
The theory is well accepted in theological 


circles, but all too scantily practiced in the, 


mental and spiritual attitudes of life. Wher- 
ever we may turn in the study of history 
there may be seen outstanding evidences of 
an interposing Power. Even in the affairs 
cof people wholly dissociated from any his- 
torical phases of Christianity this may be 
seen. Such findings indicate to us the im- 
minence of God, which, with many, covers 
only the destiny of great groups of people, 
as nations or races. 

For a satisfactory study of this subject 
it becomes necessary for us to apply our 


MA 


Greatness 


l LIKE the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of 
cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear, 
Sees the hopes fail, yet keeps unfalter- 


wng trust 
That God is God—that somehow, true and 
just, 
His plans work out for mortals; not a 
tear 


Is shed when fortune, which the world holds 


ear, 
Falls from his grasp, better with love a 
crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man, but does his best, 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope gives 
zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Why, by a life heroic, conquers fate. 
—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


UIA 


thinking to those outstanding features of 
this character so evident in Bible incidents 
and teachings. Here, also, we find such no- 
ticeable examples of special direction, guid- 
ance, and care as to send a thrill through 
every open mind and susceptible heart. 
There are so many prominent instances of 
providential direction that we are all but at 
a loss to make an appropriate selection of 
the most appealing cases. 

Abraham was chosen for a peculiar pur- 
pose, yet there is every reason to believe 


that he had elements of special worth in his 
character that made him the man whom God 
saw that he could use to the accomplishment 
of his great purpose among his people. We 
are to remember, also, that there were pro- 
cesses at work all during the life of this man 
leading him into a constant and closer fel- 
lowship with God. Terah, his father, halted 
in the land of Haran on his journey to Ca- 
naan, finding, probably, in Haran a more de- 
sirable location than seemed to appear in 
the far western country. Whether the call 
to Terah was as distinct as that coming to 
Abraham we may not know, but this is true, 
on the command being received by Abraham 
he at once arose and went. In that very 
spirit of obedience we see clearly the marks 
of a character in whose life Providence 
would find a most fertile soil. Evidently 
God deals with men through the faculties of 
the soul. Should Abraham have been forced 
by some physical action to have gone into 
Canaan, by that very repellent attitude he 
would have unfitted himself for the service 
God had for him and, also, he would have 
been calloused to any conscious appeal of 
Providence. 

We find Abraham traveling for many 
vears through Canaan, into Egypt, back 
again into Canaan, during which movements 
he was to many but a nomad, another of 
that distant day who was but ahead of his 
age in some respects. How enticing is the 
history of this good man. He was able to 
comprehend the message of Providence, for 
we observe, “The Lord said unto Abraham, 
get thee out of thy country... So Abram 
departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him.” 
And again in the twelfth chapter of Gene- 
sis, it is said, “and there he builded an altar 
unto the Lord;” and after most trying ex- 
periences we find that it is said, “He went 
on his journey . . . unto the place of the 
altar . . . and there Abram called on the 
name of the Lord.” In Genesis 15:1, it is 
said, “The word of the Lord came unto 
Abram in a vision . . . and Abram said, 
Lord God, what wilt thou give me?” The 
Lord appeared to him in the plains of Mam- 
re. And wherever we go in the study of his 
life we find that he was ever ready and ap- 
parently anxious to hear the message from 
the Lord. It is not alone this phase of his 
religious nature that we see manifest, but 
that also which is exemplified in his relation 
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to his fellow-men. He was considerate of 
others, for it is ‘recorded that, “Abram de- 
parted, ... and Lot wert with him.” And 
when conditions arose making a separation 
trom his kinsmen necessary, he said, “Let 
there be no strife between me and thee, and 
between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen; 
for we be brethren—If thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will 
go to the left.” Even in Abraham’s dealing 
with Hagar and Ishmael the same consider- 
ation is shown, for in the light of the cus- 
toms of the age he was liberal. It is wholly 
impossible to place upon this incident a 
purely Christian construction—they were 
not living in a Christian age. Also, in Gen- 
esis, the twenty-fourth chapter, we see 
trustfulness shown towards his servants. 
Frobably, no one feature in Abraham’s life 
is dwelt upon more than his experience at 
Moriah with his son Isaac. In this may be 
seen not only faith but obedience, fear, love, 
und other traits indicative of a strong char- 
acter. Although his comprehension of God 
was, evidently, not up to the Christian 
standard he exemplified elements through 
which it was possible for God to move in 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 

Other features of the life of Abraham 
niight be dwelt upon, but these are sufficient 
to indicate a responsive spirit in the man. 
He was not only in an attitude to be used 
of God, but to be conscious of God, and be- 
cause of these living facts the markings of 
Providence are noticeable all through his 
life. He was not free from labor, trial, 
temptation, sorrow, mistakes, etc., but he 
was conscious of a leadership. There were 
times when he was weak as, for example, 
during his sojourn in Egypt, but even that 
did not destroy his sense of God. We may 
be able to see more clearly than could Abra- 
ham, this providential guidance. He suc- 
cessfully reached the Land of Canaan, he 
had opportunities for worshiping one God, 
he came under the wonderful influence of 
Melchizedek, he was brought to be system- 
atic in his outward devotions as in the of- 
fering of tithes, he was wonderfully taught 
that God will provide, as in Genesis 22: 18, 
he was brought to plan for the future by 
arranging for Isaac’s marriage, and in 
many other ways we may see the guiding 
hand of Providence in the life of Abraham. 

In the experiences of Jacob there are cer- 
tain outstanding evidences of God revealed 
in providence that are as appealing as those 
in the life of Abraham. Jacob was marvel- 
ously conscious of God’s personal dealings 
with him at Bethel and from that point, al- 
though his pathway was sometimes irre- 
gular, he ever held to the great fact of a 
personal director in his own life. Whether 
at Mizpah, Jabbok, or the land of Goshen, 
Jacob had a keen sense of God in all his 
movements. 

The sweet-spirited, lovable, sacrificing Jo- 
seph not alone illustrates the functioning of 
Providence in a personal life, but shows how 
the individual may be supremely conscious 
of the fact. With an awful background of 
mental and physical suffering he was able 


to say to the very ones that wronged him, 
“Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither: for God did send 
me before you to preserve life.” Then, on 
the death of the father, when the brothers 
entreated again for forgiveness, “Joseph 
wept when they spake to him.” It is a 
beautiful thing, not alone for God to mani- 
fest himself through providence in our lives, 
but it is very precious for us to be conscious 
of that fact. “ 

As suggested above it is not alone that we 
are to learn that Providence operates on 
cur behalf, but that the individual’s condi- 
tion has much to do with a successful and con- 
scious action. Probably Moses could not see 
God’s movements through providence in his 
life when he was in Pharaoah’s court, or 
when he was in the land of Midian, but we 
can easily see them. Moses would not have 
pled for the privilege of remaining a herd- 
man, had he seen as plainly as Joseph did 
the hand of God leading him. But Provi- 
dence had wrought out a great work for 
Moses, which had he persisted in declining 
to accept, the destiny of man might have 
been vastly different from what it now 
seems to be. Moses was the prepared man 
and God led him into service for which he 
was eminently fitted and to which the man 
consecrated himself wholly. 


“Our Debt 


BY REV. J. 


Text—I am a debtor both to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians; both to the wise and 
to the unwise.—Rom. 1: 14. 


HE religion of Jesus has ever awakened 
T a concern for the welfare of others. 

Other religions are bound by the ties 
of blood, or social prestige, or custom and 
tradition. Christianity sets no such barri- 
ers, but proclaims a bond of common broth- 
erhood in Christ. Such a religion will not 
pass by on the other side. Those who pos- 
sess it will say, “I am debtor to the in- 
dividual who needs me and I am debtor to 
the nation or race to whom I can carry re- 
lief and whom I may teach the truths per- 
taining to the Kingdom of Christ.” Such a 
feeling or obligation for others is, the hope 
ee 


I WALK with bare, hushed feet the 
ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 
I dare not fix with mete and bound 
’ The love and power of God. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


No offering of my own I have, 
Nor works my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts he gave 
And plead his love for love. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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How great is the resourcefulness of God! 
Although Pharaoh refused to let the chil- 
dren of Israel go, Providence led them 
through strange paths to deliverance. The 
plagues created such public sentiment 
among the subjects of the monarch that 
finally with the death of the first-born de- 
liverance came to the people. The sea was 
before the host, the armies of Pharaoh were 
behind, and God’s action was manifest unto 
deliverance. Any person who would pause 
in order to stumble over the non-essential as 
to whether God parted the waters by means 
of a great wind or by means of some un- 
seen force is missing the truth that is be- 
ing taught. It is not for man to dictate 
te God as to what methods he shall use in 
the manifestation of his providence. All 
forces are equally his, whether the wind 
or gravitation or forces not now known 
to us. 

And let us learn a lesson for today. God’s 
providence may be just as real to us now in 
acts that appear to’be brought about by 
natural forces as by supernatural ones. The 
forces are all God’s. It may be at Kadesh, 
or with Israel in Moab, or at the Jordan, 
er yet in some untraveled way that lies 
ahead; still this we know for our comfort 
and strength, “Thou God seest me.” 

Wakarusa, Indiana. 


to Others” 


E. ETTER 


of the race. We thus owe a debt which we 
may never fully pay, although we are 
blessed in our fellowship with the divine 
each time we make a payment. 


This work of Christian education, this ob- 
ligation which we owe to others, is coming 
to be looked upon by many as the first en- 
terprise of our government. Whatever con- 
cerns the moral and spiritual welfare of oth- 
ers is regarded by thinking men as the most 
vital concern of the state. We are coming 
to feel that our greatest values are not in 
what we happen to have or in what we as- 
sume, but in what we are. We cannot live 
to ourselves in America any more than we 
can live for ourselves in the daily affairs of 
living. One of our greatest enterprises in 
the United States is this more or less con- 
certed effort in sending our religious teach- 
ers to other lands. We have ten thousand 
such teachers in the field. There are 50,000 
native helpers and the annual expense 
budget is $25,000,000. The next largest 
business in this country is the Standard 
Oil Company. There are yet a number 
who are naively inquiring, “Why this 
waste?” Why should we seek to impose our 
beliefs upon those who have their estab- 
lished religions and have had them for 
ages?” It is just as reasonable to inquire 
why we must be taxed for popular educa- 
tion. These forces combined build a high- 
er type of civilization and produce happier 
and more prosperous communities. We need 
rot travel far afield for the evidence. 

Christianity is not spread by force. But 
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wherever the “still small voice” of God’s 
truth has come the blessing has been appar- 
ent. Like the coming of springtime it has 
awakened the nobler impulses in man’s na- 
ture that have been long slumbering. All 
who become Christians must enlist as volun- 
teers. The Great Teacher said, “Come unto 
me and I will give;” but he used no meth- 
ods of coercion. That religious enthusiast 
of the middle ages who drove all the natives 
up to the altar of baptism in the church at 
the point of the bayonet, evidently thought 
that the Kingdom could be ushered in 
through force. He was not different from 
those Moslems who, yesterday and for ages 
past, used the sword to enforce the tenets of 
their religious creed. Their slogan is, “Be- 
come followers of Mohammed or die;” 
whereas the appeal of the Christian is, “Ac- 
cept the teachings of Jesus, as he hangs up- 
on the cross, and live.” 

The gospel is self-propagating. Jesus 
used supreme teaching lessons to instill his 
message in other hearts. But many who re- 
ceived it themselves became advocates and 
carried the seeds of the truth to other lands. 
With the unction of a great love they 
planned to go “into all the world and teach 
every creature.” After the lapse of many 
years, we are beginning to appreciate today 
the beauty and power of the gospel. It is 
the doorway to true culture and the secret 
of those refined ideals of life that bless us 
each day. It makes a great difference mor- 
ally in a community where the people feel 
a responsibility toward their Creator. The 
gospel is the mother of true art and the in- 
spiration of our best music. Men of the 
type of Gladstone have learned the science 
of statemanship from the pages of the 
Bible. The message of Jesus makes its ap- 
peal to the heart and to the intellect and in 
the proper blending of these two we find 
the highest type of character. An English 
clergyman inquired of the Duke of Welling- 
ton if he thought it necessary to carry the 
gospel to other nations. To this the great 
soldier replied, “Remember your marching 
orders are, Go and teach.” 

When the full history of the church is 
written we shall have the story of the 
world’s most heroic deeds. It will not sim- 
ply tell of Paul of prison fame who fought 
with beasts and was the first to herald the 
gospel message in western lands; but all 
through the centuries other heroes have fol- 
lowed in his train. There will be Xavier 
whose bones were left to bleach on the hands 
of India. Unarmed and unafraid these 
brave Christian heroes have gone over 
desert lands and among savage tribes teach- 
ing the message of truth. They taught the 
truths that make republics, such as ours, a 
possibility. When our boys went to France 
and Flanders and struggled on fields of 
deathless fame to preserve these Christian 
ideals, they had both a comrade and a lead- 
er with them. But when these pioneers of 
the cross carried the torch of civilization to 
a benighted land they went forward prac- 
tically alone. 

The arguments that constantly remind us 
of our obligations to the world cannot be 
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easily swept aside. The Book tells us that 
“God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men.” The crying need of the hour is 
that all shall come to recognize these bonds 
of brotherhood. Such a day will not be ush- 
ered in by the proclamation of a military 
armistice, but by the general diffusion of the 
gospel and the recognition of the fact that by 
“one spirit we are all baptized into one body.” 

The material benefits of the gospel do not 
always, receive full credit. For every dollar 
that England put into the religious educa- 
tion of her colonies, she realized ten dollars 
in increased trade. As Christianity brings 
man up to a higher plane. of living, man in 
turn requires the fruits and blessings of 
civilization. There are many places yet 
where the crooked stick is used for a plow, 
but it is not the same soil wherein the gos- 
pel of the Son of God has taken root. Those 
who take no interest in the church would get 
their lesson if compelled to live entirely out- 
side the pale of Christian influence. The 
fruits of Christian teaching we all welcome, 
to be sure, but how can we expect to garner 
the fruits and use them wisely if we disre- 


———————————————————— 


Could We Draw Back the 
Curtain 


OULD we draw back the curtain 
Which surrounds euch other’s life, 
There would not, I’m very certain, 
Be such bitter words and strife. 
Could we that curtain draw aside, 
And see the hearts within, 
And see how each poor soul is tried, 
We'd not count each act a sin. 





Some.are weak and some are strong, 
For the Lord hath made us so, 
And if unother does a wrong, 
It is not for us to know. 
If we but knew the loss and gain, 
And the disappointments, too, 
We'd pity them where now we blame, 
But the curtain hides from view. 
—Lillian C. Reach, 
in The Ohio Messenger. 


a 
gard the welfare of the tree that produces 
them? Christian life and ideals must come 
first in China and Japan before they will be 
made to appreciate the fruits of the gospel. 

To what extent do we practice the gospel 
in our owh land? In what degree has it 
affected our people and institutions? The 
United States has the wealth, the resources, 
the man power, the possibilities of con- 
quest today, such as would have overjoyed 
a Napoleon or an Alexander in their day. 
But we have not sought conquest. Neither 
have we coveted the silver or the gold of 
others. While we entered the late World 
War, our motive was to preserve the ideals 
ot government that were inspired by the 
Man of Galilee. Our leaders understood 
that they who take up the sword for selfish 
conquest shall perish by the sword. The 
ideals of Christianity have not been entirely 
forgotten in our relation with other nations. 
We have given to Cuba her freedom. We 
demanded no indemnity from Spain. We 
paid for the Philippines. We returned the 
indemnity to China in the days of the Boxer 
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rebellion, and we asked for no indemnity at 
the close of tha World War. We have free- 
ly given of our means to save millions of 
starving children across the sea. We freely 
put our men and resources into the great 
conflict solely for the sake of an unselfish 
ideal. That ideal was to preserve a govern- 
ment that our fathers taught us was heav- 
en’s best gift to man. 

Would any other nation do as we have 
dene without the influence of Christianity? 
If the Turk possessed the military advan- 
tage of the world today which we possess, 
what could we hope for or expect? This 
world will only be a better and safer place 
as we act on the principle of the Good Sa- 
maritan and also practice this: “As ye 
would that men would do to you, do ye even 
<o to them.” There was one who taught us 
to love our enemies, to do good to them that 
hate us, and to pray for those who would 
despitefully use us. That nation is clearly 
in the approval of the will of God that 
would use force only to protect the innocent 
and to preserve those principles of govern- 
ment that would lift other nations to the 
throne of honor. 

Christianity should control all the lands 
of the earth, but not by might of military 
prowess. Wherever it comes the people 
make progress. Where its influence is not 
felt, the people live much as they did in the 
days of Abraham. Where the teachings of 
Jesus go, there is better health, better sani- 
tation, better education, a better moral or- 
der, better farming and manufacturing, bet- 
ter housing, and a better home life. Chris- 
tianity is no fable, it is the great outstand- 
ing fact in modern civilization. Men like 
the late merchant prince, Wanamaker of 
Philadelphia, recognized this and thanked 
God for our Christian institutions. The re- 
ligion of Jesus is not something that we 
may take up or let alone as we choose. When 
we neglect it we do so at our peril. 

It was a very foolish question that some 
were asking a hundred years ago, as to 
whether the heathen could be saved without 
the gospel. The question really is, Can we 
be considered worthy and worth-while citi- 
zens if we fail to do our best in a program 
of world education in its relation to Christ’s 
coming Kingdom? The contribution that 
we make to Christianity, either at home or 
abroad, is the deciding factor in the valua- 
tion of our citizenship. In the future it is 
to be more fully established that the gospel 
of Jesus is the great basic factor in indi- 
vidual and national prosperity. 

Roger Babson says: “There was a time 
when civilization did not exist. Business 
enterprise and civilization are the products 
of religion. Not until there developed in the 
minds of the people a regard for the rights 
of others, could business or civilization de- 
velop.” When the Great Teacher said, “I 
am tke way, the truth and the life,” he did 
not simply have in mind the saving of the 
soul for the enjoyment of a future heaven, 
but the present saving of society as well, 
and the upbuilding of the state in right- 
eousness and true properity. 

Huntington, Indiana. 
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At Prayer Time 


Inasmuch then as I am an apostle of Gen- 
tiles, I glorify my ministry.—Rom. 11: 18. 
o 


“I am an apostle,” said Paul, “I magnify 
mine office.” And we also have an office. 
Our office is not the apostolic office, but Paul 
would be the first to say to us that our office 
is quite as magnificent as ever his office was. 
Let us magnify its significent opportunities; 
its momentous duties; and its incalculable 
and everlasting rewards. For our office is 
the “royal priesthood.” And we do not 
nearly enough magnify and exalt our royal 
priesthood. To be “Kings and priests unto 
God”—what a magnificent office is that! But 
then, we who hold that office are men of 
such small and such mean minds, our souls 
so decline and cleave to this earth, that we 
’ never so much as attempt to rise to the 
height and the splendor of our magnificent 
office. If our minds were only enlarged and 
exalted at all up to our office, we would be 
found of God far oftener than we are, with 
cur scepter in our hand, and with our mitre 
upon our head. If we magnified our office, 
as Paul magnified his office, we would 
achieve as magnificent results in our office 
as he ever achieved in his. 

Prayer is the magnificent office it is, be- 
cause it is an office of such a magnificent 
kind. Magnificent is of many kinds, and 
magnificent things are more or less magnifi- 
cent according to their kind. This great 
globe on which it strikes its roots and grows 
is magnificent in size when compared with 
that grain of mustard seed: but just be- 
cause that grain of mustard seed is a seed 
and grows, that smallest of seeds is far 
greater than the globe itself. A bird on its 
summer branch is far greater than the 
great sun in whose warmth he builds and 
sings, because the bird has life and love and 
song, which the sun, with all its immensity 
of size, and with all its light and heat, has 
not.—Alexander Whyte. 


oO 


Thus, in part, we see the opening para- 
graphs of the messages on prayer by Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, a Scotch preacher, in his 
volume, “Lord Teach Us to Pray.” The oft 
used word, “magnificent,” is some way ex- 
pressive of the exceptional tone of the dis- 
courses which the book contains. 

Luke 11:1, Lord teach us to pray, was 
a leading favorite passage to Dr. Whyte. 
He is said to have turned to this text on 
successive years for series of sermons. One 
year he combined this passage with other 
texts “in order to exhibit various aspects of 
the prayer life.” It would seem this volume 
contains much of the labor and the inspira- 
tion of that series; for such textual com- 
binations are noted at the head of each 
chapter. 

Another comment should be noted, made 
of Dr. Whyte: “He at least was not in the 
condemnation which he describes of minis- 
ters who attempt flights of prayer in public 
éf which they know nothing in private.” 


There is some vigorous indictment in such 
a statement, but on the other hand it helps 
to reveal some of the magnificence of the 
messages of the volume. 

“Prayer is magnificent,” says this writer 
and preacher. Its source is in the magnifi- 
cence of God. It is a way of magnificently 
thinking—thinking of God; a means by 
which prayer comes naturally, not some- 
thing forced. Through prayer we share in 
God’s creatorship; we become builders with 
him; we achieve through him. And another 
thing that makes prayer something exalted, 
is the richness contained in all lives in the 
long past who sincerely practiced it; this, 
too, suggests much for our reflection. 

oOo 


I sought his love in sun and stars 
And where the wild seas roll, 

But found it not; as mute I stood, 
Fear overwhelmed my soul; 

But when I gave to one in need, 

I found the Lord of love indeed. 

I sought his love in lore of books, 
In charts of science’ skill; 

They left me orphaned as before— 
His love eluded still; 

Then in despair I breathed a prayer: 

The Lord of love was standing there. 

—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


MUL 


Boundless is life’s inmost domain of heart 
There time and space defer to spirit’s 
sway; 
And springs of feeling may give creative 
play 
To mystic powers, by whose hidden art, 


External things are shaped. But this high . 


part 
Of fashioning forth my world of every 
day, 
I cannot play, C God, in worthy way, 
Till thou art Master-Artist in my heart. 


Since being man, I must creator be, 
Whether of beauty or of forms of sin, 

Give, Lord, thine own creative ecstasy, 
The Man-Christ’s matchless artistry with- 

in. 

Then shall I live with all my soul unfurled, 

Freed to express thy beauty in my world. 
—Eleanor Ingle Pilson. 


QIN 


O exalt the Lord with me, 
Let us praise his name together. 


I sought the Lord and he answered me, 

From all my fears he delivered me. 

He who looks to him becomes radiant, 

And his face is not covered with shame. 

This afflicted man cried and he heard him, 

And from all his distresses delivered him. 

The angel of the Lord encamps 

About those who revere him, and saves 
them. 


—Psalm 34. 
o 


“And then there is this fine and noble 
thing about prayer also, that the accept- 
ableness of it, and the power of it, are in 
direct proportion to the secrecy of the spir- 
ituality of it. As its ‘stealth is: as its sil- 
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ence is: as its hiddenness away with God is: 
as its unsuspectedness and undeservedness 
with men is: as its pure goodness, pure love, 
and pure good will are—so does prayer per- 
form its magnificent part when it is alone 
with God. The true closet of the true saint 
of God is not built of stone and lime. The 
secret place of God, and his people, is not a 
thing of wood and iron, and bolts and bars. 
The man after God’s own heart in prayer 
always as a matter of fact builds for him- 
self a little sanctuary, all his own; not to 
shut God in, but to shut all that is not of 
God out. He builds a house for God before 
he has as yet built a house for himself.” 


oOo 


There is a viewless, cloistered room, 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 
Where, tho’ my feet may join the throng 
My soul can enter in and pray. 


One harkening, even, cannot know 
While I have crossed the threshold o’er 
For he alone, who hears my prayer 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 
—Quoted in “The Meaning of Prayer.” 


oO 


For one thing, the thought of prayer as 
communion with God makes praying an ha- 
bitual attitude, and not simply an occasional 
ect. It is continuous fellowship with God, 
not a spasmodic demand for his gifts. Many 
people associate prayer exclusively with 
some special posture, such as kneeling, dnd 
with the verbal utterance of their particular 
wants. They often are disturbed because 
this act gives them no help, because it issues 
in no perceptible result at all. But even a 
casual acquaintance with the biographies of 
praying men makes clear that praying is to 
them a very different thing from saying 
prayers. One who all her life had identi- 
tied with prayer certain appointed acts of 
devotion, properly timed and decently per- 
formed, exclaimed, “Prayer has entirely left 
my life;” yet when asked whether she never 
was conscious of an unseen presence in fel- 
lowship with whom she found peace and 
strength, she answered, “I could not live 
without that!” Well, that is prayer—“not 
zw mechanical repetition of verbal forms,” as 
A. C. Benson puts it, “but a strong and se- 
cret uplifting of the heart to the Father of 
all."—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


oO 


For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
—Alfred Tennyson in 
“The Passing of Arthur.” 


Oo 


Exalt us with thee, O Lord, to know the 
mystery of life, that we may use the earthly 
us the appointed expression and type of the 
heavenly, and by using to thy glory the na- 
tural body may befit it to be exalted to 
the use of the spiritual body; through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. Amen.—Charles 
Kingsley. — Ernest D. GmBert. . 
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The most thorough planning on the part of every 


pastor and missionary worker is essential to success in 
this effort. The thing will not do itself. Somebody must 
get back of it by wise and comprehensive planning. It 
should not be a one-day affair—but a full two months’ 
program of missionary training, reaching every individual 
in every department of your church. The March Foreign 
Mission Day should be the climax of the whole period. 


Make your plans early. 
Preach! 


Our folks want to know about our work. We must 
keep it constantly before them. We must explain fully 
and freely all about the things we are undertaking in the 
foreign mission field. It is better to repeat some things 
than to fail to say them at all. Write to the Foreign Mis- 
sion office for information and see that it ‘gets across’’ 
to your people. 

Pray! 

All planning and preaching will fail unless there is 
behind them a mighty volume of definite, earnest prayer. 
We are anxious—exceedingly anxious to enlist the prayer 
life of our whole brotherhood for the next two months in 
the Foreign Mission Program of the Christian Church— 
Our Church. God will give us a great victory if we Pray 
as we should and follow with definite ‘Planning and 
Preaching of the campaign. 


Begin Now. 


The Christian Church 


Foreign Mission Department 
Room 42 C. P. A. Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Woman’s Work 


MRS. EMMA S. POWERS, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Room 25, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio 


The Annual Meeting 


MBS. W. H. DENISON, the president of 
our Woman’s Boards, is in the East at- 
tending the meeting of the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards, held in New York City. 
We feel sure that on her return home she 
can give us some interesting accounts of the 
things done at this meeting. Mrs. Denison 
may stop off on the way home for a short 
stay with some of her husband’s people. 


{yi you see the program for the “Day of 

Prayer” in last week’s Herald? The 
date is February 16. Make your plans to 
observe the day. Preserve the program in 
The Herald for your use. This program 
does not appear in leaflet form. 


Annual Mid-year Meeting 


E give below the program of the annual 

mid-year meeting of the women’s board 
of the Western Indiana Conference which 
was held at Crawfordsville, Indiana, on 
Wednesday, January 24. 


OUR MOTTO: “MEASURING UP” 
MORNING PROGRAM 


9:30 Song Service, conducted by 
’ Walter Stewart, Darlington 
$:40 Devotional Service 
a. Solo, “Have Thine Own Way,” 
Lottie Bratton, Advance 
b. Scripture, 23d Psalm, Congregation 
ce. Prayer Hour 


1. For our men and women on the firing 
line at home and abroad 


Margaret Kibbey, Lebanon 
2. For those who plan our work and direct 
our forces, Ollie Carpenter, Mellott 


8. For our conference officials, 
Mrs. B. A. Hartley, Advance 
4. For this meeting that it may be divinely 
guided, Mrs. W. W. Roberts, Crawfordsville 
10:00 Soa many messages in so many minutes by each 
pastor serving in the conference 
10:45 Our Get-together Hour. We introduce: 
1. Presidents, secretary-traesurers, and su- 
perintendents of various local societies. 
2. The conference officials 
3. Visitors. All asked to give brief personal 
messages concerning their own work 
11:30 Transaction of all business 
11:55 Noontide Prayer 
12:00 Luncheon . 
“STILL ACHIEVING” 
1:10 Pageant—Linden Missionary Society 
1:30 Cradle Roll Hour 
Demonstration, Ruby Ham and 
‘ Ethel Beck, Lebanon 
1:45 Junior and Young People’s Hour 
Demonstration, Blanch Philips, Frankfort 
2:05 Literature Hoar 
Demonstration, Lulu Higgins, Advance 
Message from the Thank Offering 
Superintendent, Minnie Kern, Frankfort 
‘ Address, Rev. Clarence Bennett, Frankfort 
2:55 “I Was at Burlington,” Mesdames Snyder, of 
Frankfort, Henderson, of Lebanon, and 
West, of Sharpsville 
3:18 Our Slogan—“The Banner Ours, 1923-24,” 
The parting message of the president, 
Carrie Beaver, Advance 
Consecration Service 


3:45 Dismissal 


There Is Need for Hurry 


E would urge the women of our societies 

and churches to send their Thank Of- 
ferings right away, because Santa Isabel 
Chapel needs the money. The building is 
going up so rapidly that Secretary Minton 
has ~ hard work to get money there fast 
enough. We are counting on $2,000 from 
the Thank Offerings and the bills have to be 
puid promptly and regularly; hence the ne- 
cessity of our being prompt at this end of 
the line. 


to 
bo 
‘oe 


bo te 
th be 
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The Forward Movement of the Christian Church 
and the Department of 
Stewardship, Promotion and Social Service 


REV. WARREN H. DENISON, D. D., Secretary 
Office of Secretary, 21-23 C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio 


Word to Pastors—Use or Lose 


HAT a help those pastors are finding 

where they are using the Forward 
Movement committee and group leaders. 
There is a direct channel from the pastor 
to the last family in the congregation. It 
enables a pastor to multiply himself sev- 
eral times in service to his congregation. 
Some pastors are using that avenue of ap- 
proach very effectively; others do not read- 
ily adjust themselves to this fine agency but 
call upon Sunday-school classes as such, or 
appoint special committees to do promiscu- 
ous calling every time they wish any work 
carried out. The group plan makes the 
work so much more systematic that more 
and more our pastors will avail themselves 
of this splendid agency. 

This is the way it works: When the pas- 
tor wants to do something along the line 
of deepening the devotional and spiritual 
life of his church—for example, increase 


church attendance, develop Bible study, in- 
crease prayer-meeting attendance, lay em- 
phasis on family worship, or any of a doz- 
en other matters touching the real deep- 
ening of the life of his church—he will call 
into his study for a conference the devo- 
tional member of his Forward Movement 
committee. They will work out what they 
wish to accomplish. This committeeman 
will call together the devotional group lead- 
ers (one for each group of six or eight fam- 
ilies) and they will spend an evening plan- 
ring the work in detail. The pastor may 
meet with them if possible. Then each one 
of those group leaders goes out to do the 
task assigned among his six or eight fam- 
ilies, and in a few days reports to the de- 
votional committeeman what results there 
are. What has happened? The pastor and 
his committeemen have done some real plan- 
ning together. The committeeman as chair- 
man has felt a real responsibility and is 
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being developed by his pastor and by the 
actual responsibility. The group leaders 
have also had some real, definite task among 
a few families whom they know and near 
their homes. The results are reported defi- 
nitely. Who does not know that reports 
are one of the weakest of places in all our 
church work? The pastor has results tab- 
ulated and brought to him. Then he may 
meet the needs found here and there or give 
his committee on devotion further service. 
Laymen are trained, reports are tabulated, 
workers are developed, families outside of 
the membership are reached, literature is 
distributed, letters are handed out person- 
ally, homes have been visited, the sick are 
reported, and the congregation becomes a 
working congregation. Results are forth- 
coming. It pays. The pastor then can make 
his work count where it is needed most. 
His time is conserved for preaching and 
training—his two main objectives. The 
Forward Movement group plan will stead- 
ily and successfully deveop your church 
life if you use it. There is no magic about 
ii. It does make the pastor more efficient, 
saves his time, keeps him in close touch and 
in direct line. In the same way he may 
work through his evangelistic committee- 
man, his Christian education committee- 
man, his missionary, and his stewardship 
committeeman. None of this work overlaps. 
1t all works at the same time. It multiplies 
the pastor’s power. It develops a well 
rounded congregation. Again, we appeal 
to our pastors to use this plan. 

he success of the Forward Movement in 
the large will depend principally upon 
whether denominational officers, conference 
officials, and pastors use the Forward Move- 
ment committtes and group leaders. If they 
are not used they will die; and future work 
will still be more difficult. The reason we 
are so insistent in urging it upon officials 
and pastors is because we are so anxious 
to see our Christian churches come to their 
larger service and the cause of Christ go 
forward. 


Foreign Missions 


HE Foreign Mission period is here. Each 

pastor should now be using in a splendid 
way the Forward Movement missionary 
committeeman and the missionary group 
leaders so that every family in the congre- 
gation may be enlisted in the missionary 
needs. They may hand out missionary lit- 
erature to each of the six or eight families 
in their groups. They may distribute the 
pastor’s special missionary letter, and thus 
save postage and add the personal touch 
and-interest. They may help work up the 
February missionary society meeting at- 
tendance. They can get,some new Chris- 
tian Missionary subscriptions. They may 
invite people to the church services during 
the month that the pastor is giving mis- 
sionary education. They may pray for the 
work and the offering. They may help the 
Sunday-school , missionary superintendent 
with the mission programs. They may help 
the Christian Endeavor missionary commit- 
tee have some fine missionary meetings. 
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There should be the most thorough educa- 
tion and preparation for the offering on 
March 11. This is the Foreign Mission 
period and there should be so much more 
than just the cffering. It is the time for 
creating missionary passion and abiding in- 
terest. a 
Conference Field Secretaries 


ARDLY anyone can be of larger service 

' to the conference Forward Movement 

committee than the conference field secre- 

taries. Rev. Donald P. Hurlburt, one of the 

conference, field secretaries in New England, 
writes, 


Your letter addressed to the conference 
field secretaries is now before me. It is 
good to feel that the Forward Movement is 
back of our efforts to help the churches. I 
shall be glad to do all I can to help get the 
Movement firmly established and function- 
ing in every church in this conference. I 
think that if we can get the churches to 
see it, it will put new life into some of our 
dead and dying churches. 


Isn’t that fine co-operation? Co-opera- 
tion helps make any work a success. 


Christian Stewardship 


HERE is probably no doctrine in the 

Scriptures that has been mere griev- 
ously neglected and yet none more clearly 
and distinctly taught than that of steward- 
ship. The Commission on Christian Stew- 
ardship that reported its conclusions at the 
Rurlington Convention after months of 
‘study and investigation made the following 
as a report of its study: 


Our survey leads us to believe that the 
practice of the principle of stewardship, the 
training of ourselves to realize that all we 
do is done in God’s honor, and the setting 
aside of a certain part of our time and 
money for direct Christian work through 
the church, is not the only—but perhaps the 
best—method of showing our love to God. 
Inarticulate love is likely to become mean- 
ingless, to us at least. Our verbal expres- 
sions of love to God are not all-important 
in God’s sight; it has a larger meaning to 
him when it takes the form of some unself- 
ish service. Worship is meaningless with- 
out sacrifice. This principle applies to our 
use of time and talents. ime that is de- 
liberately wasted, opportunities that are 
sacrificed, talents that are buried and un- 
used, possessions that are expended for self- 
ish gratification or loosely used to satisfy 
fleshly desires and appetites—all these bear 
witness to a serious poverty of soul and a 
lack of love and honor to God. 


What Is Your Testimony? 
HERE is the testimony of one tither: 


I have tithed for over forty years. One- 
tenth of my income received is placed at 
once in what we call “The Lord’s Box.” 
Our children were raised to draw on this 
box for weekly contributions to the work of 
the church. This custom is as much a part 
of our family life as family worship. The 
habit of tithing begets the habit of giving 
more than the tenth. The tither always 
has something in hand from which to give. 
All of our children have gone out into the 
world and all give as the. Lord prospers 
them. All of them are active Christian 
workers. 


If you are a tither, we shall appreciate 
your testimony if you will send it to us to- 
day. 
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A Mother’s Letter 


[PAUGHTER MINE: The days are all too short for the many things we 

wish to do. I am behind time even in the things I want to write and tell 
you. 
We had a lovely holiday time, didn’t we? I kept saying to myself, “An- 
other Christmas and we are all home together! I wonder what another year 
will bring!” But we were all so happy and busy there was not much time to 
visit and tell all the little things that each wants to know of the other. So 
row I am going back and write you about something that happened last fall. 

You remember that Father and I went flivvering for awhile. One night 
after church (they were having protracted mecting in the little country 
church) we went home with a family which was there. The hill was too steep 
for the flivver, so some of us walked up the hardest places. Well, we went up 
and up. When we finally reached the house I said I felt as if we could almost 
touch the stars. In the morning we went out in the yard, and behold the 
house was built on the side of the hill and we hadn’t yet reached the top! 

Some time before our hosts had had a fire which took their house and all 
it contained. The neighbors had raised money and bought lumber and the 
man had built a comfortable but small house. They had been given furniture, 
bedding, and clothes. It was the third family in the same neighborhood which 
had burned out, and they all had the same story of kindness to tell. It was of 
interest that each woman in telling me of her loss regretted most that she 
could not save her quilts. Some of them had been made by their mothers 
and nothing could replace them. 

This woman where we were visiting took me to gather hickory nuts. You 
should have seen your mother going up hill and down, climbing fences and 
getting through briars and brush! I was almost converted to knickerbockers 
before I got back! O, yes! we got heaps of nuts. Then she took me through 
the most beautiful ravine. A little stream of water flowed along. Great over- 
hanging rocks on either side. She showed me a cave where one winter when 
she was a girl her father had kept his cattle, because the barn had burned. 
She showed me the most beautiful ferns, dense and fresh like spring, although it 
was the middle of November. The wrens were singing in the trees. It was a 
fine experience to have this plain, country woman point out all the beauties of 
nature during that walk. 

We reached the house just in time to eat what had been left over from the 
noonday meal, and then go back to church. The housework did not matter in 
the least. That could be done when she was alone, and that was right, ico. I 
imagine that away up on that lonely hill the visitors are few. In the morning 
of the same day, when father started to tinker the Ford, he said to me, “There 
is a magazine in the suitcase if you want something to read.” But the woman 
said, “Oh, she won’t have time to read!” No more did I! But why stop to read 
magazines when one can read people and nature? 

It was a wonderful day. We went away tired in bedy, but exalted in spirit. 
We have promised ourselves a trip up that hill and down that ravine next sum- 
mer, when the flowers will be blooming. 

Another day we went with some friends for » long ride. Packed a basket 
of lunch and made a full day of it. We rode for miles and miles along the bank 
ef the Ohio River. It was wonderful. In the yards we saw roses, dahlias, 
geraniums, and all kinds of summer flowers blooming as bright as though it- 
were summer. When we stopped beside the road and spread our lunch it 
was better than any banquet we ever attended! 

There come the children from school, and father will soon be here. Your 
mother must see that supper is ready for them. 

Glad all goes well at college. We enjoy all the things you write us. We 
feel as if we really know the boys and girls and professors of whom you tell 
us so many interesting things. 

Always with love, 
MOTHER. 








REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D., President, Albany, Mo. 


REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D., Secretary, Dayton, Ohio 
Office of Secretary: Room 45, C. P. A, Building, Dayton, Ohio 


JANUARY 25, 1923 
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The General Convention of the Christian Church 


BILLY” Sunday says, “If you follow some 

of the star preachers, you will be lost in 
the woods, but if you follow Christ, you will 
be sure to land in heaven.” 


HE Convention will mail free of charge to 

any minister or layman of the Christian 
Church a copy of the Proceedings of The 
American Christian Convention, held at 
Conneaut, Ohio, 1919, who will send a postal 
card with his name and post-office address 
plainly written. No charge for it, not even 
the postage. 


‘THINK the best you can of everything, 

think the best you can of everybody, but 
think not more highly of yourself than you 
ought to think, but think the best of your- 
self that you can think. 


PLANS had been made for binding the 

Proceedings of The American Christian 
Convention, and The Christian Annual, in 
one volume, but it was found that it would 
make a book of six hundred, or more, pages, 
which would be entirely too bulky for a ref- 
erence book, and so the plans had to be 
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changed. The completion of both volumes is 
being pushed with all possible speed, but it 
cannot be now stated when they will be 
ready for distribution, nor the price at 
which they will be sold. Two facts may be 
stated with absolute certainty. 

Fact One. They will be sold for less 
than the cost of production. 


Fact Two. They will be worth all they 
cost, and more too. 


BEETHREN,” said a good old preacher, 

“the janitor and I will hold the usual 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting this 
week, and if any of you can spare the time 
from the football game or the-movies and 
should care to ettend, I am sure you would 
be welcome. Seats free, and plenty of them. 
Will Deacon Stayaway lead us in the closing 
prayer?” 


NE would hardly believe that with all the 

emphasis that has been laid upon the 
value of education, and is now being laid 
upon it, and the splendid service rendered 
by the Department of Education, that so 
many of our pastors and churches would be 
so indifferent to the offering. Not counting 
the churches of the Southern Christian Con- 
vention, whose offerings are made in bulk, 
and eliminating a number of conferences, 
the churches of which never did remit an 
educational offering, we are mailing out 
more than three hundred “Reminders” to as 
many churches, whose names are written in 
our books of record. Will some brother 
arise and make a few feeble remarks touch- 
ing upon the subject? 


HY speech betrayeth thee.” That is my 

text, and this is my sermon. Two men 
sat together at breakfast in a hotel. So far 
as their dress and other outward appear- 
ance went, they were much alike, and had 
they not ventured to speak, they might have 
been taken for men of the same rank and 
profession; but alas, they spoke. One said, 
“Will you please pass the cream?” “Farm- 
er,” whispered the observant waiter. In a 
few minutes the other man said, “Is there 
any milk in that pitcher?” “City man,” 
said the same waiter. 


VERY worthy and efficient pastor re- 

mitted a small remittance from a very 
hberal church for the Near East Relief 
Fund. He said in his letter that the man 
who had been to the church representing 
the Near East had received $——. The 
amount was almost ten times as much as 
was remitted through the church channels. 
When the reports from the Christian 
Church are put along side the reports of 
other churches, many will sneer at the small 
amount given by our people. It will then be 
time for “This man” to rise up and explain. 
Our reports are often humiliatingly small 
when they would be inspiringly large, if all 
offerings were reported. 


‘THE one who tells a lie starts a big job, 

for one must immediately invent a lie 
that will explain the first one, and then a 
dozen more must be told to make the expla- 


nation explain end prove the first statement 
true, and after that at every turn in the 
road that first lie, with all the others, come 
trooping up grinning and cavorting, and 
with wriggling, squirming bodies call atten- 
tion to themselves as the family of the one 
who told the first lie of them all. 


FINE, and hard-working, pastor wrote 

me of a Christian Sunday-school that 
for thirty-six years has taken the Cook lit- 
erature. Twenty-five dollars a year would 
evidently be a conservative estimate for this 
school, which would mean that in the thirty- 
six years $900.00, contributed by members 
of the Christian Church and their friends, 
went into the treasury of the Cook Publish- 
ing Company, that rightfully should have 
gone into the treasury of The Christian 
Tublishing Association. Such sorry facts as 
this reveal the secret of our poverty. 


HERE is not an unfinished star in the 
sky, not an imperfectly formed drop of 
water in the ocean, not a ray of light that 
is wanting in a single element, not a color 
that does not absorb the sunlight in har- 
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mony with the law of its life, and had not 
God cursed the ground, because of man’s 
sins, every tree would be perfect, and weeds 
would be unknown. God finished his work. 
Shall we not believe that he who began a 
good work in us will be able to finish that 
which he began, seeing that he perfected all 
things else? Had man begun the good work, 
it would fail, but he who began it is able to 
finish it, and has pledged himself to do it. 
“Being confident of this very thing, that he 
who began a good work in you will perfect 
it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 


F some of the above paragraphs should 
seem unusually light and slightly relig- 
ious, please remember: that the writer has 
the grippe; that he is just recovering from 
a remodeled edition of the flue and a slight 
attack of popularity; that he has a very bad 
cold, some stomach ‘trouble, a remnant of 
liver complaint, a case of long standing dys- 
pepsia, a new set of teeth, a peaceful mind 
and a happy heart, and that day by day, in 
every way, he is getting more and more anx- 
ious about the unfinished offering to The 
General Convention of the Christian Church. 


The Grace of Gratitude 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4, 1923 
Luke 17: 11-19 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Member International Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 


Christian 


Golden Text—Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise: Give thanks unto him, and bless his 
name.—Psalm 100: 4. 
pooeeoe ewww wow ooo oon nt 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, January 29—The Grace of 
Gratitude, Luke 17: 11-19. 
Tuesday, January 30—Gratitude Is 
Good. Psalm 92: 1-8. 
Wednesday, January 31—Grace_ at 
Meals. Acts 27: 33-36. 
Thursday, February 1—Thanksgiving 


in the Sanctuary. Psalm 100; 1-5. 


Friday, february 2—Gratitude for All 
Things. Eph, 5: 15-21. 


Saturday, February 3—Our Lord’s Ex- 
ample. Matt, 26: 26-30. 


Sunday, February 4—The Lovingkind- 
ness of Jehovah. Psalm 103: 13-22, 


$e ee eee wn oo ow ow ewww oo ood 


Some hae meat and canna cat 
And some would eat that want it 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae ket the Lord be thankit. 
—Burns—Grace Before Meals. 
HE most common sin—“Covetousness.” 
The most uncommon grace—“Gratitude.” 
Our prayers have to do with “More, more, 
more” rather than with thanksgiving for 
what we have. In fact, with some there is 
nothing to prayer but petition for some old 
or new need. 


“In him we live and move and have our 
being” and still we are ungrateful or “do 
not have time” at morning, noon, or night 
to say a decent unhurried “thank you” to 
God for his goodness. He gives us our 
every heart beat without which we could not 


Church 


live seconds. He gives us our every breath 
without which we could not live minutes. 
He gives us our daily food and rest without 
which we could not live days. Every good 
and perfect gift cometh down from the Fa- 
ther above and what a little thing it is to 
lift our faces to him and say “thank you” 
for it all. 

It cheers the heart of our Lord, but more 
than that, it makes our own souls happy in 
the Lord. And old George Mueller used to 
say that that was the first duty of a Chris- 
tian, “to be happy in the Lord.” 

But here is the Christian steward’s song 
—the man who is thankful for his gift and 
for the privilege of sharing it with others: 


“TI thank thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 
And that beyond my need is meat 
For friend unfed 
“ I thank thee much for bread to live 
I thank thee more for bread to give. 


“I thank thee, Lord, for snug-thatched roof 
From cold and storm; 

And that beyond my need is room 
For friend forlorn. 

I thank thee much for place of rest 

But more for shelter for my guest. 


“I thank thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On me ed 

Enough to share with thankless folk 
And ease their load. 

Thy love to me I ill could spare 

But greater is the love I share.” 


For it is easier to forget to thank him in 
health than to remember him in sickness. 
It is easier to forget what we have than to 
long for that which we do not have. So God 
has to make us lie on our backs sometimes 
on beds of weakness and pain that we may 
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be in a position to look up into his face, 
which, maybe, we have forgotten in the bet- 
ter days he has given us. 


Others have hard days 


And one of the ways of thanksgiving is 
“thanksliving.” How much harder it is to 
Le poor and hungry and naked and abused, 
as are the poor women and little children of 
the Near East these days, than to have 
what God has given to us (and for which 
many have forgotten to say “thank you”) 
and share with the poor, cold, hungry kid- 
dies of the cold. 


And some of us think it a hardship to 
give to them and we get tired of doing it. I 
wonder how tired they get? I wonder how 
tired God may get giving to our thankless 
and self-centered lives. 

God help us to remember that all belongs 
to thee and we are stewards who must ren- 
der an account at the judgment when he 
shall say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
these ... ye did it not unto me.” 


“He was passing along.” V. 11. 


How many wonderful things happened 
as Jesus was “passing along.” Yet it was 
not the things but Jesus and the way he met 
them that made them great. Does there 
much happen where you go? 

“There met him ten men that were lepers.” 

V. 12. 

Do plain, common, sick, everyday folks 
look to you for help? If not, why not? 
Don’t they expect anything or don’t they 
think it worth while to see you? They 
sought out Jesus everywhere. 


“Master.” V. 13. 


How much there is bound up in that word. 
Respect, honor, appeal, humility, and belief 
are underwritten there. And more than 
this there is the acknowledgment of One 
with greater power than that of earth and 
of One who can heal loathsome and hopeless 
disease, 

‘Go!” 


“As they went they were cleansed.” V. 14. 


It seems that Jesus seldom treated two 
alike. This cleansing is like none other in 
the whole list of miracles. Their experience 
would be unlike any others who were cleansed 
by Jesus, and yet I hear folks demanding 
that unless others have the same sort of an 
experience that they have had, that they 
have not been cleansed and converted by 
Jesus. Jesus uses his own way, and it may 
be a different way with every one: Some in 
the stress and storm of revival—thank God 
for that; some in the quiet of their rooms— 
thank God for that; some in old age—thank 
God for that; and some in the tender years 
of youth—and thank God most of all for 
that. 


“Were there not ten cleansed? 
are the nine?” V. 17, 


But where 


Many are called but few are chosen. Many 
are helped but few are thankful. Many seek 
God in their troubles and forget him in their 
success. One comes to praise him while 
nine stay away. What a thankless job Je- 
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sus has. Do we add to the load or do we 
cheer his heart with our gratitude? 


“None—save this stranger.” V. 18. 


There will be strangers in heaven. There 
will also be those who expect a mansion who 
will find it filled with some simple thankful 
life, a stranger who has ministered to the 
hungry, thirsty, naked, and friendless, while 
those, who have just been entertaining them- 
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selves and their friends will be forgotten in 
that day of days. 

“Depart from me, for I never knew you.” 

Remember the needy in your neighbor- 
hood. 

Remember the “little children crying in 
the night” in the Far East these cold, hard 
days. 

Erie, Pennsylvania. 


What Is the Chief Value of a Christian Endeavor Society? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 4, 1923 


1 Tim. 6:11-16 (Christian Endeavor Day. 


Decision Day) 


. BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Sing gospel hymns, muking use of invitation 
hymns. Just before the invitation for decision is giv- 
en, have the congregation bow their heads and while 
heads are bowed have some one who is able to do it 
sing a beautiful gospel solo or duet or quartet, and 
while heads are still bowed at the close of the solo 
lovingly make the appeal for decision. 

Make careful preparation for this meeting by ask- 
ing the most spiritual of the members to join in 
prayer some days ahead for the conversion of un- 
saved ones among the young people. Ask members 
to speak to some unsaved soul about his soul needs 
before the meeting, telling him of Christ’s love for 
him and then inviting him to the meeting in order 
that he may have an opportunity of confessing Christ 
publicly, 


Thoughts on the Theme 

ONDAY. Testimony. Romans 10: 9-12. 

~ Every time a Christian testifies to his 
faith in the saving power of Jesus he 
strengthens his faith in the Savior and may 
strengthen the faith of many other Chris- 
tians, and often arouses faith in the hearts 
ef some unsaved ones. 

Tuesday. Trairiing. 1 Tim. 4: 7-16. The 
Christian Endeavor society is the training 
school of the church. Many young Chris- 
tians do not take advantage of it, but they 
are the losers. The best workers in the 
churches today have most of them found 
their training in some young people’s so- 
ciety. 

Wednesday. Service. Rom. 16:1-5. Is 
your work in the Endeavor society such 
that your pastor could say of you, Mary “is 
» servant of the church?” or Edith “hath 
been a succorer of many?” or Frank and 
Charles “bestowed much labor on us?” 

Thursday. Fellowship. Col. 3:16. The 
sweetest fellowship in the world is Chris- 
tian fellowship. Christian Endeavor stands 
for denominational and interdenominational 
fellowship and also for fellowship in service 
in the local society. The fellowship that 
leads one into hearty co-operation with the 
leader and constrains him to stand back of 
the leader and help him in any way he can 
is very precious. 

Friday. Responsibility. Rom. 14:7-9, 12. 
We need this fellowship of responsibility to 
save us from our selfishness. The irrespon- 
sible are invariably selfish. Christian En- 
deavor helps us to realize our accountability 
to God. Every clause in the pledge empha- 
sizes this thought of responsibility. 

Saturday. Social Life. John 2: 1-11. 
There is a social side to our natures and 
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Christ recognized that side. Through this 
side of our lives we may receive some of the 
most beautiful and most helpful experiences 
of our lives, or we may through evil asso- 
ciations in our social life receive most harm- 
ful and deadly experiences. Christian En- 
deavor seeks to give us the helpful only. 


By Way of Illustration 


Sir Herbert Ames, one of the treasury 
Officials of the League of Nations, started 
his political career under the impulse of the 
citizenship ideals advanced in Christian En- 
deavor. Many world leaders were started 
aright in the society —F rom The Endeavor- 
er’s Daily Companion. 

The man who started the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement said that but for Chris- 
tian Endeavor he would never have been in- 
terested in missions at all. Christian En- 
deavor has value for missions.—Ibid. 


Fred B. Smith, Christian business man 
and evangelist, said at the New York Con- 
vention, that he was a charter member of 
the first Endeavor society organized in 
South Dakota, and had the privilege of serv- 
ing.as its president; and that the first time 
he gave a testimony to Jesus Christ was in 
an Endeavor society. He also said, “I owe 
very much of all that I am to those early 
years of training and experience as an En- 
deavorer.” What Christian Endeavor did 
for Fred B. Smith it offers to do for you. 

My first connection with the church was 
through a little Christian Endeavor society 
in my home town in Gloucester, Mass. That 
was when I was a very small boy, but I still 
remember the principles I learned there.— 
Roger W. Babson. 


When you see a boy or girl who‘is truly 
living up to his membership in the Christian 
Endeavor society, you know, first, that he is 
honest; second, that he is industrious; third, 
that he is religious and is seeking the things 
that count in the sight of God. I tell you, 
there is a combination that can’t be beaten. 
—Ibid. 

For Discussion 

In what way has Christian Endeavor helped you 
most? (Give to seve 

In what way do we fail to make the society as 
valuable in our lives as we might? 

How has Christian Endeavor helped your Church? 

How has Christian Endeavor helped the mid-week 
prayer meeting? 

How may we make Christian Endeavor of more 
value in our lives? 

1023 Garfield Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio. 
o 


Keep your ¢ace always toward the sun- 
shine and the shadows will fall behind .you. 
--M. B. Whitman. 
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The Newcomer of Nortonville 


A Story 
BY ALICE I. WHITSON 


ARY MANTON tilted her -pink parasol 
at a becoming angle as she strolled 
leisurely along the main street of 

Nortonville. At every turn she bumped in- 
to some of her acquaintances—that’s all 
they were, too—mere acquaintances; for, to 
Mary’s sorrow, she had been a sojourner 
in Nortonville tor three months, and, while 
she knew everybody in the place, she had 
made no friends. Something was wrong. 
She wanted to be friendly, she had done 
everything she could, but somehow at the 
end of three months she was exactly at the 
same place she had been when she first 
came. Nortonville, she knew, had always 
been known as a town of very select peo- 
ple, but in that case there would be no bar 
to her admittance, for the Mantons held a 
family tree that reached back to the landing 
of the Pilgrims. That wasn’t the cause, 
and it wasn’t money that barred her from 
the social set, for her father was the very 
wealthiest man in town. Her clothes were 
of the most elegant material and style. She 
really was the only girl in town that pos- 
sessed a car for her own pleasure, but for 
Some reason she rarely used it. Twice she 
recalled having come downtown in it and 
inviting some girls to ride—a courtesy that 
had promptly been refused. Since that time 
she had always walked, and today as she 
wandered along a sudden desire to be one 
of the crowd that made up the social life in 
Nortonville possessed her. 

“Whatever is wrong about me I[’ll right 
it,” Mary declared to herself as she Started 
toward home. 


Not far had Mary gone, however, when 
the sound of low voices reached her ear. 
She dropped her parasol over her shoulders, 
as if she weren’t interested in the conversa- 
tion of the two girls following her, but she 
was striving to catch every word that Paul- 
ine Everett was saying to a stranger, for 
she had plainly heard the stranger inquire 
who the pretty girl with the pink parasol 
was. 

“Oh, that’s Mary Manton!” Pauline an- 
swered. “She’s about the richest girl in 
Norton County.” . And before the stranger 
could speak, Pauline continued: “But that’s 
about all I can say for her. She’s been here 
for three months and I don’t suppose half 
a dozen girls have even called on her. Those 
who did go over never got any farther than 
the front hall, and they never went back 
any more. She never comes to church nor 
takes any stock in any of our charities; she 
refused to join our weekly club—we think 
she’s just stuck up and prissy because 
they’ve got so much money she thinks she’s 
too swell to notice us. We were in hopes 
she’d be sweet and nice when we heard they 
were going to live here, but their coming 
hasn’t meant a thing to the town, and you 
can’t get a thing from their servants. All 
we know is that they live in the biggest 


house in Nortonville, and Mary comes down-* 
town occasionally to show her pretty 
clothes.” 

A flush covered the girl’s face, that so re- 
sembled a flower beneath the pink parasol, 
but a lump had risen in her throat. She 
wanted to speak to defend herself, but at 
best she was a timid creature, and to hear 
herself so unjustly criticized was more than 
she could stand. When she reached home 
she let herself in through the side door and 
stole quietly up to her own room and throw- 
ing herself in all her lovely frock upon the 
bed, sobbed aloud. “To think I’d-be so ter- 
ribly misjudged,” she murmured, “when I’ve 
sv wanted to be pleasant and congenial with 
the girls here!” ‘ 

In a mental vision the girl recalled the 
day she first came to Nortonville. A heavy 
rain had fallen that day and delayed the 
train; consequently they arrived after dark, 
and Sambo, the negro man, had met them at 
the train and brought them to the new home. 
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At Sunset 
EAUTIFUL thoughts and beautiful 
dreams ‘ 
Oft come to my heart as the sun’s last 
beams 


Drift down the horizon, crimson and gold, 
And the last pale tints their beauties un- 


fold, 
As the day is fading away. 


Beautiful thoughts that~memory brings; 

From the days when the heart its “Te De- 
um” sings 

For the friendships so true, that-life has 
given; 

And a love that was sacred almost as heav- 


en, 
Whose memory abides with me still. 


Beautiful dreams that come true at last, 
When the doubt and uncertainty all are 


past ; 
When the veil is lifted that held our eyes, 
And we pass thro’ the gates of Paradise, 
To join our loved gone before. 
—Emma Varwig, in 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


QE 


For some unknown reason the story 
leaked out that Mary was motherless. The 
real facts were these: The family had come 
to Nortonville for the mother’s health. The 
doctor’s last caution had been to keep her 
quiet. For that reason alone Mary had re- 
fused invitations and had nursed her mother 
very tenderly. In order for the mother to 
have access to all the house with her wheel 
“chair, the few visitors who had come to the 
home had been entertained in the hall. Mary 
wasn’t sorry on account of the methods em- 
ployed for her mother’s benefit, for the in- 
valid had improved wonderfully, and the 
doctor had said only that day Mary could 
begin taking her out in the car in a few 


. days. That comforting thought had so in- 


spired Mary toward cheerfulness that she 
had donned one of her prettiest gowns and 
gone to town, only to hear herself criticized. 
But she had kept the doctor’s orders, and 
her mother would soon be well again, and 
then they’d go back to the busy, bustling 
city. 

The thought sent cold chills racing up and 
cown the girl’s spine. She hated the noise 
and confusion of city life. She had learned 
to love Nortonville—she loved the old-fash- 
ioned home and the garden where there were 
always growing things; she loved the big 
porch, where she could sit and hear the 
birds sing in the near-by trees. Somehow 
she wished they could live on and on indefi- 
nitely in the place, even if she were mis- 
judged. 

Suddenly the girl sat upright and wiped 
the tears from her eyes. “I mustn’t let 
mother see me looking like this,” she mur- 
mured, and a moment later she was stand- 
ing before her mirror dabbing powder on her 
nose and covering up the traces made by 
tears. 

Just as she started downstairs she heard 
the doorbell ring—a thing that so seldom 
occurred that it startled her. Slowly she 
descended the stairs, however, and cautious- 
ly opened the door. For a moment she stood 
speechless, for before her was Pauline Ev- 
erett, the very girl whom she had heard 
criticizing her that afternoon. 

“Mary,” Pauline began softly, “I don’t 
krow whether you realize what a great 
wrong I have done you or not, but I do, and 
I’ve come to beg your pardon.” 

“What do you mean?” Mary stammered. 

“IT mean just this,” Pauline answered. 
“The secret of your staying at home so 
closely has been revealed by Polly Burnett, 
ef your old home town, who is here on a 
visit. She told us all about the splendid 
things you did in the cities for charities and 
humanity, and we’ve misjudged you terri- 
bly, and we want to make amends. As Pres- 
ident of the Social Circle Club, I felt it my 
auty to come and tell you frankly that I am 


1esponsible for the coolness that has come 


from the girls. I thought you were just 
stuck up because you had money, and I 
begged the ginls to let you alone until you 
came to us of your own accord.” 

For an instant the girls looked at each 
other in silence, then a smile curved the 
corners of Mary’s mouth. “Well, Pauline,” 
she said sweetly, “they certainly followed 
your advice; but, all the same, I’m glad you 
came. Come in and meet mother.” 

And a few days later Pauline called the 
Social Circle Club together for the sole pur- 
pose of electing Mary Manton a star mem- 
ber, and no longer did the newcomer of 
Nortonville suffer from loneliness.—The 
Visitor. 


Shopping in Peking 
Chinese shopkeeper seems to have a good 
understanding, of feminine psychology; 
he realizes that bargaining is dear to a 
woman’s heart. Consequently, in the begin- 
ning he asks a high price which he does not 
expect to get. My first purchase in Peking 
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gave me a real thrill. A smiling Chinese 
boy offered me an agate snuff bottle for six 
dollars. “A bargain, Missy.” I shook my 
head. “Your plice, Missy?” 

“One dollar.” . 

“No, Missy,” with a sad smile, “I lose 
money—four dollars.” 

“Two dollars,’ I ventured. The quaint 
curio was mine. 

Naturally, I was elated and bought five 


ing more deeply perhaps in their few years 
than their grandmothers had in all their 
lives. One of the girls objected to the state- 
ment made by a man who had recently ad- 
dressed them, that girls were responsible 
fer the behavior and standards of both 
themselves and their boy friends, respon- 
sible for most of the lower standards, lack 
of reserve and moral carelessness of today. 

“We don’t believe it,” said one most at- 
more from the same boy. Every morning tyactive young girl, whose eyes flashed as 
as I passed his booth he gave me a cheerful che said it. “Both are to blame. Both of 
greeting and held up the antique red lac- ys are responsible. My mother lets my 
quer bottle I coveted. It was twelve dollars. |yother say things and do things that she 

“How much, Missy? Las’ plice? You would not permit me for one moment to do, 
rich Amelican, Missy.” I began with one and they are really as wrong for him as for 


dollar, each day I added a littl dh a Aa ; oe 
re ai eee ie HMMA 


down a bit. Finally, the morning of my 
ceparture, I walked off with my prize for . 
- A Simple Sermon 


three dollars, a charming acquisition to my 


collection. TTHERE’S only one method of meetin’ life’s 
There is a mystery, a fascination about test; el 

the dark, dingy shops in their quaint, nar- Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ and hope fur the 

row streets. But Peking is unique in one t. 


Don’t give up the game and retire in dismay 


respect. If we wanted to buy furs, we went ‘Cayse hammers are thrown when you’d 


to Fur Street with its row of curious shops like a bouquet, 

that contained treasures of ermine, squir- This world would be tiresome; we'd all get 

oe =e aan, Tae sey ait shacks of If all ae ie in it held just the same 

Embroidery Street were filled with rare old views; 

stuffs embroidered in those rich and bril- So finish your work; show the best of your 

liant shades that grow richer and mellower skill. ane 

with age. “Some = won't like it, but other folks 
But Silk Street was the most tempting; eS 

its tiny, dingy shops contained rolls upon 

rolls of silk of marvelous weaves and ex- 

quisite colors. The silks and brocades of 

Shantung were the most enticing. In these 

little shops, as everywhere else in Peking, 

we found the prices reasonable. 


If you’re leadin’ an army, or buildin’ a fence, 

Do the best that you can with your own 
common sense. 

One small word of praise in this journey of 
tears 

Outweighs in the balance ’gainst carloads 
of sneers. 


. The plants that F in’ as common- 
Perhaps the day of all days to delight the . "alee amiee. ens ee 
heart of the bargain hunter was the fair, Oft prove to be jes’ what some sufferer 
a monthly occurrence lasting two days, needs. 


much like the rag market at Rome. We %®% — a-goin’; don’t stay standin’ 
rode in our rickshas in the heat and thick «game folks won't like you, but other folks 
dust until we came to swarming crowds and will.” 
endless booths. Here we saw for sale every- 
thing from tiny Pekinese dogs to rare black _,,,... ” 
pearls. And we came away laden, tired but iiiiiiiiaiiisisiiititiiiiiitiiiiiiiianiny 
happy, for we had bargained and rebar- me, She does not want me to go off with 
gained for everything we had bought— another boy and girl on an automobile ride 
Mary Wadden, in The Christian Herald. and come home late, but she lets him, and he 
coesn’t go alone, he goes with some other 
: . girls. Mother doesn’t seem to care about 
What the Modern Girl Thinks that girl; she just doesn’t want it to be me. 
I don’t think it’s right. I think boys’ fa- 
thers and mothers should say ‘no’ just the 
same as they do for girls.” 


“Doris is right,” interrupted another girl. 


—Christian Standard. 


HEN, after meeting over three thousand 

high-school girls last winter in a great 
city, I talked for an hour or more with the 
officers of the various classes, I learned how 
it came about that the girls almost without “She is dead right. People who talk to us 
exception were so well dressed, so whole- and who make the rules should tell us we 
some, so like what one thinks of as the have both got to be different. The principal 
American girl at her best. The low-heeled or p high school for girls, where my 
shoes, the sensible short skirts, the blouses  eousin goes, has two sons of his own. They 
rich in color and of suitable material and are the limit. I wouldn’t ever go anywhere 
good lines were such a relief after some of with the older one again. And the prin- 
the costumes seen in the shops and on the cipal talks all the time to the girls about 
streets. The girls themselves had voted what they must do and be and he lets those 
down extreme and unsuitable dress. boys do everything. It’s not fair and it 

These earnest girls who talked with me won't help us to help the boys, either.” 

did not use the vocabulary of the past; their “Well,” I replied, after much more had 
ideas were not those of their grandmothers; been said, “you are talking about a very old 
but they showed. that.they had been think- subject about what men and women have 
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called for years ‘a single standard,’ one, set 
of rules and ideals for both men and women. 
That’s what you believe in, is it?” 

“Yes,” they cried, in a chorus. 

“TI suppose,” I said, “that it is the demand 
for one standard that makes girls today 
insist upon voting, swimming, playing golf, 
driving motor busses, learning to be archi- 
tects and engineers, judges, preachers, and 
politicians, carrying a cane, smoking cigar- 
ettes, drinking, and a thousand other 
things.” 

“Yes,” said one of the girls very seri- 
ously, “we really have the same right as the 
boys to do any of these things.” 


“If I grant you that,” I said, “grant you 
that you share the right, will you promise 
me something? Will you promise me that 
in proving your right to the same privileges 
as the boys, in trying to prove that you have 
no more responsibility for the welfare of 
society than they, in demanding just one 
standard of the best type of men and boys, 
to prove your right by taking the highest 
standards of the best type of men and boys, 
not the lower standards? If you will, and 
if you will promise me that years from 
now when you hold your own little sons in 
your arms you will teach them from the 
very moment they can learn anything, that 
there is to be one standard and that a high 
one, then I can feel absolutely certain that 
the world will be safe and ‘that it can work 
out its problems. With boys and girls to- 
gether accepting responsibility, with both 
determined to maintain high standards, we 
shall see the whole world successfully fight- 
ing its way to clean, pure, sensible living, 
which will bring happiness.”—Margaret 
Slattery, in The Christian Herald. 


The Soul’s Quest for a Friend 


IFE is spent in a search for sympathy 

and understanding. We have many 
needs in this world—food, clothing, shelter, 
and a\ chance to work. But the great need 
is some one who is a true companion of the 
soul, receiving the confidences and confes- 
sions we long to make, giving back the en- 
couragement we require, the affection with- 
out which we go famished through the 
years. Such a friendship is hard to estab- 
lish. It demands time and trust and full 
appreciation of virtues as well as sensitive- 
ness to the defects, but always an unfail- 
ing love that forgets the evil and treasures 
the good. 

Stevenson says in a fine paragraph: “In 
this world of imperfections we gladly wel- 
come even partial intimacies. And if we 
find but one to whom we can speak out our 
heart freely, with whom we can walk in 
love and simplicity without dissimulation, 
we have no ground of quarrel with the 
world or God.” Most of us have acquaint- 
ances without rumber, associates in groups, 
companions and comrades whose society is 
a comfort and a pleasure. But fortunate 
above most is the one who in all the fine 


_ intimacies of affection and self-revelation 


has—a friend.—Christian Century. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHU.ETTS 
CONFERENCE 


Providence, R. I—An _ indebtedness of 
$12,000 on the Elmwood Christian Church 


has been reduced to $400, the treasurer,’ 


Fred S. Howard, told the congregation at 
its annual meeting in the assembly rooms 
of the church. Supper was served to more 
than 225 members of the church by the 
Women’s Guild, chairmen of committees 
read their reports, and officers were elected. 
During the evening Miss Lydia Swenden, a 
member of the intermediate department of 
the church, presented a brief case to Mark 
L. Dunning, who retires as superintendent 
of the church school after serving in that 
capacity for fourteen years. Rev. William 
G. Sargent, D. D., the pastor, made the 
speech of presentation. The reports of the 
departments showed perceptible growth in 
practically every phase of the church work. 


The budget for the year, it was brought out,. 


was the largest in the history of the church. 
After a brief address by the pastor a mus- 
ical program was furnished by the Davis 
Trio of Edgewood, Miss Ruth Moulton, vio- 
linist, the church quartet and Lloyd’s or- 
chestra, which played during the supper. 


ILLINOIS 


Mansfield, January 17—No news from the 
Bethel Church, near Farmer City. Yet we 
are not sleeping. Bad roads and sickness 
lessen the attendance at church services and 
Sunday-school, somewhat, but with our live- 
wire minister, Rev. Brooks, and our splendid 
Sunday-school superintendent, Bro. C. E. 
James, and the fine co-operation of every de- 
partment of the church, the outlook for 
Bethel is greater than it has ever been. The 
Excelsior Band Sunday-school class keeps 
the social life of the community astir and 
doing. A colonial community tea is to be 
given by them February 9. We were fortu- 
nate to have Dr. O. B. Whitaker with us 
January 7, who helped by his great lecture, 
“The Relation of Evolution to Christianity.” 
Bethel extends greetings and best wishes 
for a great increase in the spiritual life of 
all the churches.—A BETHEL-ITE. 


Louisville, January 17—On the first day of 
January we went to assist Rev. E. C. Geed- 
ing in a meeting with the Washington Grove 
Church, near Ashton, Illinois. We found a 
fine people there, with great possibilities, 
but only a few of them seem to have awak- 
ened to these possibilities. There were five 
accessions of which three of them were con- 
fessions of faith. One was an old lady sev- 
enty-nine years of age, which was a great 
inspiration to the meeting. Others were in- 
terested but would not attend regularly 
when they would be impressed. Some folks 
use that method to throw off conviction. 
The president of the Northern Illinois Con- 
ference, Mr. W. S. Sanford, lives there and 
attended regularly. Brother Geeding is well 
liked by his church, and is doing a good 
work among them. They remembered me 
with a nice offering, which was an indica- 
tion that they enjoyed-the meeting. I hope 
to hear that many more will come into the 
work there and make it a great community 
center. There are no other churches very 
close to this one and it has a great oppor- 
tunity to become a great church. On my 
way home it was my privilege to stay one 
night with Pastor Geeding’s father and 
mother in Harvey, Illinois. Also met many 
of the members of the family. It is a joy 


to meet with old friends—JOHN BAUGH- 
MAN. 


Tuscola, January 16—Bad roads have in- 
terfered very much with special meetings 
among our country churches. Brother Brad- 
bury is doing some very earnest preaching 
at the U. C. Chapel revival. Pastor Frank 
Bell filled his appointment at Mt. Gilead 
over the last Sunday. Brother Bradbury 
reports very favorably concerning his work 
at both his charges. He lives in Sumner 
and does much pastoral work at that place. 
The churches in Arthur, together with the 
pastors, have united to do special work in 
evangelism. Their services are being held 
in the Baptist Church. They have secured 
the services of an evangelist. Dr. Douglass 
is on the field and our church there is in 
splendid hand under his guidance and in- 
struction. He is naturally a Bible teacher 
and a safe leader. If I had any religious 
doubts I am sure Dr. Douglass would be able 
to give me light from God’s Word. Special 
services in Tuscola are continuing.  Anoth- 
er conversion on Sunday evening. The 
church is receiving much spiritual strergth 
and we press on toward the mark. Besides 
doing all the preaching, have conducted 
three funerals and all of them away from 
home, one of them at a distance of fifty 
miles. Just finished reading “The History 
of the Trimble Church” fof the past fifty 
years, by Sister Mary Trimble. It is very 
interesting, more especially because it was 
so near the home of my childhood days.— 
HOEL. 


INDIANA 


Middletown, January 11—At present the 
writer is engaged in a revival meeting at 
Sulphur Springs. Indications point to a 
splendid spiritual awakening in the church 
and community. Several living in the com- 
munity whose interest is in the church and 
Sunday-school are not members of the 
church. It is to be hoped that sometime dur- 
ing the meeting they will decide to unite with 
the church. This is a direct challenge to us 
as pastor and people. We ask the prayers of 
the brotherhood that we may succeed in our 
purpose and measure up to our responsi- 


‘ bility. Our work in general seems to be 


moving along very well.—RuFus EMMERT, 
Pastor. 


Merom, January 18—We just closed a 
sixteen days’ meeting at the Shiloh Church, 
Southern Wabash Conference. Weather was 
continually disagreeable and roads were so 
bad that only one automobile was driven 
once to church during the meeting. Wagons 
and buggies were used. Crowds were not 
large, but the Lord sent us a revival. The 
church was revived and had a spiritual 


awakening and eight souls were saved. Rev. | 


Oral Bonecutter came over from Bethany 
and helped us. The Lord blessed him with 
some inspiring messages. We now have 
weekly prayer meeting and expect to or- 
ganize, a Christian Endeavor society in the 
near future. Rev. Lincolnfalter, a Method- 
ist preacher, gave us hearty support during 
the meeting. Rev. Duncan starts a revival 
oo at Hunt, Ill., January 28.—NorvAL C. 
ERN. 


Linn Grove, January 10—We moved to this 
field of labor in October, 1919, giving half 
time here and the other half to the Murray 
Christian Church near Bluffton. We find 
the work very encouraging. Each church 
has a good Sunday-school, and Linn Grove a 
fine Christian Endeavor society and mission- 
ary society. On November 19, the pageant 
play and the entire Thank-offering program 
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| Says Bishop | 


Francis J.McConnell 


ef the Methodist Church 


“I regard The Christian Century as 
the greatest journalistic force working 
for social and international righteous- 
ness coming from any press of the 
Christian Church.” 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished 
by its candid discussion of living issues 
in the light ef the mind of Christ 
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extra charge 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or © “The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or © “The 
Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or © 
“What Christianity Means to Me,” by Ly- 
man Abbott. 





were given. The offering, amounting to 
$10.30, will go to the Santa Isabel Chapel, 
The church here gave a birthday surprise 
on Mrs. Nicholas, the oldest lady in the 
church. The occasion was also held as a 
reception for pastor and family. Two large 
tables were heavily laden with many 
eatables, and a pleasant evening was en- 
joyed by all. We have held our meeting at 
Murray and are now in.a special service at 
Linn Grove. The church here remembered 
us at the holidays with a generous pound- 
ing. Having received each trip to Murray a 
gift in like manner, we can only look up to ° 
cur heavenly Father with thankful hearts 
and give him all the praise for the many 
blessings he has daily bestowed upon us. We. 
trust that our stay with these people may 
continually grow sweeter.—L. A. O. 


Goshen, January 18—Just returned from 
Kimmel, Ind., where we assisted Rev. A. 
W. Cash in his meeting at the Sparta 
Church. The visible results were five addi- 
tions to the church, four by confession, and 
one by letter. Rev. Cash has served the 
people at Sparta for almost six years, and 
they express a desire to keep him another 
six years. Bro. Cash has led the people in 
a wonderful way. They have one of the 
best buildings in this part of our Zion. They 
have the community lined up with the 
church, which means a future for any 
church. The present condition of the church 
can be attributed largely to the untiring ef- 
forts of Brother and Sister Cash. The work 
here is moving forward. The primary de- 
partment of our Sunday-school is growing. 
Those in charge are entering into this new 
department with a great deal of interest. 
We expect to reach the standard in the 
school in the near future. The Junior C. E. 
is doing a splendid work. We feel encour- 
aged when we see how the boys and girls 
take hold and try to do their part. The 
men’s Bible class will have a class social in 
the church next week. It is a good thing 
to the men interested in Sunday-school 

church work. This has been one of the 
weak classes in the church, but the old-time 
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spirit is returning and we expect large 
things from this class in the future.—O. V. 
Rector, Pastor. 

IOWA 


Keokuk, January 13—We are progressing 
nicely at the Sandusky Church, under the 
leadership of our pastor, Rev. E. Rhodes. 
We are having a good attendance. We have 
an orcltestra made up of young people ana 
some special singing which is greatly en- 
joyed by all. ‘VThe Willing Workers’ class, 
composed of young people of the church, 
has organized. It has a social and business 
meeting every other Tuesday night. These 
folks take special interest in the choir which 
meets every Friday night for practice under 
the supervision of our very efficient choir 
leader: We have a beautiful little church 
located on the Pershing Highway on the 
banks of the Mississippi River. We have a 
beautiful scenery to enjoy, as well as serv- 
ices.—Mrs. ALBERT MOANDER. 


Cranston, January 16—Our revival at 
Oak Grove goes on with interest. This is 
my first visit to lowa and I am favorably 
impressed. The people are friendly, pliable, 
and religious. This church has been with- 
out a pastor for some time, but the people 
have repaired and beautified their building 
and maintain a good Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor society. We hope for a 
great victory. Had fine services over Sun- 
day. The U. Bb. pastor and people came 
over from Cranston Sunday evening and 
helped us materially. Had one accession 
Sunday night. The Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor are lively and full of in- 
terest. Rev. Mann, the ex-pastor, has come 
a few times and rendered valuable service. 
He is a fine speaker. I hear good words 
spoken of him. Several young people have 
made an extra consecration of their lives 
to the service of Christ. The outlook is fine 
for a good work. I am open to other calls 
for revivals.—A. H. BENNETT. 


KANSAS 


Almena, January 15—We used the 
“White Gifts for the King” service at the 
Morning Star Church, Sunday evening, De- 
cember 24. The Golden Rule class did the 
decorating, and the color scheme of white 
and green, with the gold and silver stars, 
contributed much to the atmosphere of the 
room for the beautiful and impressive. serv- 
ice. The pledges of self and service will be 
helpful ali through the year. The gifts of 
substance amounted to $29.18. We are in 
the midst of a stewardship reading contest. 
Two groups, fourteen ladies in each, form 
the circles. Points are given for the read- 
ing of a list of one booklet and six leaflets. 
Additional credits are won by the readers 
who secure other women to read, and double 
credits are given for inducing men to read. 
Mrs. Sarah M. Clouse, almost seventy-six 
years old, went peacefully to her eternal 
home on January 9. She and her husband, 
D. B. Clouse, have been members of the 
Morning Star Church since its organization 
in 1886, and were the only charter members 
on the present roll. Funeral was conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. S. M. Milholland.—V. L. 
MILHOLLAND. 

OHIO 


Defiance, January 11—The revival meet- 
ing which closed at Mt. Zion Sunday night 
has been a real inspiration to all of us. 
There was a growing interest manifested 
throughout the meeting and although there 
were not many additions in the adult mem- 
bership, the response on the part of the 
members showed a real earnestness in the 
work of the Kingdom. There was one con- 
version, also one reconsecration. A  pro- 
vision was made for the children looking 
forward to a permanent junior membership 


and fifteen children responded to this call. 
Mr. Roy Benham directed our singing dur- 
ing the meeting and his work was a very 
valuable contribution to the meeting. His 
ability as a singer together with his pleas- 
ing personality and Christian spirit won the 
highest respect of the Mt. Zion people. To 
any who may be in need of one to lead in 
evangelistic singing I can strongly recom- 
mend Mr. Benham, and I sincerely hope 
that we can supply him with work and make 
his splendid talent as useful as possible.— 
R. M. SEELY, Pastor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Everett, January 15—The new year is 
bringing good results. The churches of Ev- 
erett have conducted a union evangelistic 
service during the first two weeks of the 
year, Rev. J. H. Bassett and the Christian 
Church co-operating. A splendid feeling 
and interest resulted and the conviction is 
very evident in the minds of all that the 
church must reconsecrate herself to the task 
of bringing the Kingdom on earth. The 
writer closed the meeting at Black Valley 
Friday evening, January 12, with the 
church greatly revived and twenty-five new 
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Hopefulness 


7/HICHEVER 
blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west 
The — that blows, that wind is 
est. 


way the wind doth 


My little craft sails not alone, 

A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas; 
What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another with the shock 
Of doom, upon some hidden rock, 
And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 
But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that he 
Who launched my boat will sail with 


me 

Through storm and calm and will not 
fail, 

Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within his sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so; 
And blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is 
best. 
—Selected. 
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members added. One other convert of the 
meeting will unite with the Brethren 
Church. This church has had no regular 
preaching service from any of our minis- 
ters for more than two years. The Luther- 
an and Brethren churches each hold regular 
services once a month. Our work there is 


~under the writer’s supervision this year. Re- 


vival services began Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 14, at Mt. Union, and will continue two 
weeks. Pray for us, brethren. Rev. L. A. 
Duvall conducted a successful meeting at 
the Prosperity Church the last two weeks. 
The meeting at Cedar Grove closed with for- 
ty-three conversions, beside renewals,, in- 
stead of thirty-five as formerly reported. 
The work in all parts of the field is mov- 
ing forward. Practically every church has 
assumed its full responsibility for the con- 
ference work and has reported that it will 
raise its full budget. Some have already 
reached their amount. Dr. W. P. Minton 
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will be with us from February 17 to 22 for 
a series of foreign mission institutes. He 
will close his work here at the quarterly 
conference at Pleasant Grove, February 21 
and 22. Our next conference directors’ 
meeting will be held with the Earlston 
Church Thursday, January 25. Better 
church organization will be stressed during 
the next two months and an effort will be 
made to standardize our church organiza- 
tions throughout the conference. The evan- 
gelistic campaign will be continued until 
Easter. May the Lord bless his work in our 
brotherhood and throughout the Kingdom. 
—A. W. SpaRKS, Field Secretary. 


A Cry From the Pit 


iT was a cold gray winter evening. I sat 

in my bright, cosy little study. The 
manse was new and fresh, and I enjoyed my 
home. *The kindness of some of the young 
people was expressed in the pretty furni- 
ture with which they had furnished the 
study. There was an air of warmth, of 
friendship, and kindness about the room. 
It was in sharp contrast with the gathering 
night without. 

The bell rang and ‘ rose, expecting to 
greet some of the many friends who often 
dropped in to see how the new manse 
looked. As I opened the door, I faced a 
stranger. The stranger was pale and his 
face expressed intense mental suffering—in 
fact he looked seriously ill.. He was well 
dressed and his voice, speech, and manners 
indicated a gentleman. 

I looked at him attentively and placed a 
chair by the register and said, “You look 
cold, sir; sit here.” 

He accepted the suggestion and opened 
the conversation by saying, “You are the 
pastor of the church, next, are you not?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and what can I do for 
you? But first let me order a cup of tea. 
You look tired. Have you had supper?” 

“No,” the stranger replied, “I have eaten 
nothing today.” 

I rose at once. “Then the first thing to 
do is to have supper, and after that I will 
hear what you have to say.” 


The stranger rose and took a step nearer 
the door. “I thank you very much, but I 
niust decline to accept anything. I came for 
advice and I cannot accept anything else.” 


I looked earnestly at my guest; saw that 
further urging was useless and resumed my 
seat. “Very well,” I said, “what advice do 
you want?” 

“Before I can answer that question I must 
tell you my story,” he replied. “I have been 
out of state prison less than a week. When 
I came out, I thought I was in heaven. I 
received a note from my brother who is a 
clergyman. He enclosed some money; but 
added a request that I would not come near 
the family, or tell anyone that I was re- 
lated to them. He said that they would 
continue to pray for me on my parents’ ac- 
count. (My father and mether are dead.) 
At first the letter cut me, but it was just. 
1 had committed forgery and brought dis- 
grace upon them. I bought this suit of 
clothes and started to find work. In the 
prisen I had been given clerical work and I 
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sought employment in this line. I made up 
my mind while in prison that when I was 
released I would tell the exact truth. So 
I went from place to place. But the mo- 
ment I said I had been in prison they 
turned me down. Now my money is gone. 
I will not accept charity and I cannot find 
work. In twenty-four hours more I will be 
in such condition that I could not work if 
it were offered to me. As I passed this 
church I thought perhaps the pastor could 
tell me what a man just out of prison, who 
is determined to tell the truth and live a 
decent life can do.” 

I looked into the lined face before me, 
and made no answer. “What can I do?” 
the stranger repeated. 

Again there was a long silence. Very 
slowly and sadly I replied, “I do not know. 
Let me give or lend to you money for your 
present need. You are starving.” 

The man rose instantly. “I thank you,” 
he said, “but I must absolutely decline.” 

It was evident that any further offer 
would be offensive. “I have been unable to 
answer your question, and you will not per- 
mit me to help you in any other way,” I 
said. “At least permit me to pray with you. 
God can answer your question.” 

The man made no reply, but knelt. Then 
as he went out, I said, “God bless you.” 

He turned with his cold, hard, sad face 
and replied, “Is there a God?” and a mo- 
ment later was lost in the darkness of the 
winter night.—J. De Hart Bruen, in The 
Continent. 


How to Kill a Minister 
ELL others that you don’t like him, but 


never tell him why. If you told him 
why you don’t like him, he might show you 
wherein you were mistaken; then you would 
need to apologize to him for talking behind 
his back. 

Criticize his sermons. Say he’s too old- 
fashioned in his theology, or he’s too liberal; 
his sermons are too long; he is too closely 
confined to his notes; he’s tiresome, stupid, 
and monotonous. Never éell him his sermon 
helped you; that might make him puffed up. 

Complain because he doésn’t call as often 
as you think he ought to. Forget that he 
has several hundred other people to call up- 
on, that he must prepare two sermons each 
week, must marry the living and ‘bury the 
dead, and be ail things to all men on all oc- 
casions, that he may win some. 

Criticize his family, especially his wife. 
Say: “She takes up too much of his time, 
she tries to run the church, she is not in 
sympathy with his work, she has too many 
hats, she dresses too well, or not well 
enough.” 

Go to some other church because you 
don’t like your own minister and because 
the other minister is more sensational, more 
dramatic, more educated, more orthodox, 
more heterodox, more social, and more any- 
thing else that suits your fancy. 

Always look for your minister’s weakest 
points; never look for his strongest quali- 
ties. To loek for his strongest qualities 


might mean to be convinced that with all his 
failings he has consecrated himself to the 
high calling of God for your salvation, that 
he has sacrificed a larger income for a mere 
living wage, and that he has cast in his life 
with the people of God to the end that men 
may come to a saving knowledge of the 
truth. ‘ 

There is nothing else—Newell Carroil 
Maynard, in Congregationalist and Advance. 


Bring Back the Bible 


RING back the Bible into your life! You 

~ have forgotten where you left it. Do 
you know where to find it? How long has 
it been since you looked into its pages? It 
has rested there on your table unopened 
through the days and back into the months 
and even into the years. Yeu have not 
opened its cover.. You have neglected it. 
You have forgotten it. 
fluence in your life. 
heard it. 


Your heart has not 
Your mind has not thought of it. 


| 
* 9 
Keepin’ On 
(THERE isn’t a sweeter thing life 
sings staf ; 
Than keepin’ on, in spite of things— 
Keepin’ on with a constant trust — 
In all men tryin’ their best to be just, 
In all things movin’ their own wise 


way 
Unto the light of a better day. 


There isn’t a lovelier creed to hold 
Than keepin’ on, still brave and bold 
Happy and sunny and keen for life, 
No matter how sorry the way of strife, 
Hopin’ and helpin’ and goin’ along 
Unto the tune of a sweeter song. 


It’s sometimes hard to believe it’s true 

That keepin’ on is the way to do, 

And we stumble back and we balk 
and stand 

Hesitatin’ to beat the band; 

But it soon blows by like a bitter 
spell, 

And we feel so glad that we want to 
yell. 


The noblest lesson life can learn 

Is keepin’ on with our daily turn, 

Liftin’? our heads to the light, and 
then 

Takin’ our place in the line again, 

Trustin’ the worst and trustin’ the 


best 
And tryin’ to leave to God the rest. 
—The Bentztown Bard. 


i 
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Your spirit has not cared for its light. But 
bring back the Bible into your life. It has 
gone so far away from you. It has slipped 
beyond your reach and there is a great sil- 
ence in your life. Would you let it speak 
to you again? Would you stop long enough 
to let its words find their way into your 
life? Would you open a door for it to come 
in? You wonder why a great heaviness has 
come upon you. You cannot explain why 
a deep sense of loss possesses you. You do 
not know why you are conscious of the ab- 
sence of something that has made your 
heart glad. You have walked along your 


It has had no in- © 
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way. You have borne your burden and found 
no relief at the end of the day. You have 
not cast your burden on the Lord. You 
have not turned your thoughts to him. You 
have not asked him to attend unto your cry. 
You have not opened your ears unto his call. 
You have permitted his word to remain 
closed in your life until it has slipped so far 
away that you will have to retrace your 
steps in order to find it again. 

Why not bring back the Bible into your 
life? Would you attend unto this call? Will 
it startle your conscience into thinking of 
what you have done with God’s Word? 
Would such realization help you? Would it 
alarm you? Would it bring regrets? Would 
it drive you to your knees in confession that 
you have forgotten God’s Word? And that 
your eyes have not fallen upon its pages 
and that your ears have not been opened to 
its message of love for your soul? 

You are the reader, perhaps, of many 
books and your library table may have mag- 
azines and weekly journals and daily papers 
ever upon it. You are spending your time 
reading these. Your Bible has become lost 
among many books. Your hands have not 
rested upon it. Your fingers have not 
opened its precious leaves. The dust has 
gathered upon it and the days of the sere 


-and yellow leaf declare its age. You have 


not marked it with your finger prints as 
you should have eagerly searched it for the 
rich treasures of Christ’s truth and the ex- 
pressions of his love for your soul, You 
have lost your Bible in this day of the writ- 
ing of many books. If you would search 
for it, it would take long for you to find it. 
The task would weary you, and perhaps in 
the end you would be overtaken with grief 
that you had mislaid it. 


Yes, hurry, beloved, and bring back the 
Bible into your life, lest you cease to value 
it, lest its beauty fade away, lest its power 
be lost to you, and lest its light die upon 
your pathway and you walk in the darkness 
of the night where man cannet see the 
course of his journey. Hastily seize that 
Bible, that Book of all books, that volume 
that should rest in your heart and remain 
on its altars, that volume whose sacredness 
sends out an aroma of reverence and beauty 
that lifts your heart and crowns it in match- 
less integrity where the storms of life can- 
net disintegrate it. In these days when men 
are clamoring for peace and good will, when 
discontent ravages the heart of the multi- 
tude, when.soul hunger finds universal ex- 
pression, when spiritual thirst cries out as 
though humanity were passing through the 
wide stretches of an interminable desert, O 
soul, who knoweth the will of God, bring 
back the Bible into your lifel—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


o 


“No life is too short to come to the knowl- 
edge of God. God alone knows when a soul 
has finished its course. We are often 
shocked when a life is cut short in its prime. 
We feel that it has not had a fair chance, 
but before every soul saved there is an eter- 
nal life, with everlasting opportunity.” 
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DOINGS IN DIXIE 


BY C B. RIDDLE 








Rev. J. A. Ledbetter, pastor at Reidsville, 
N. C., reports interest in the work from the 
standpoint of pastor and people. 





Dr. G. O. Lankford, Burlington’s popular 
pastor, was in Atlantic City, N. J., last week 
attending the Home Mission Council as a 
representative of the Christian Church. 





The Southern Christian Convention is to 
meet in special session next May at such a 
place as may be decided upon. It is due to 
meet in North Carolina, having met in Vir- 
ginia the last time. 





Rev. A. R. Flowers, the new pastor at 
Dendron and Wakefield churches, Eastern 
Virginia Conference, is beginning his work 
in good style. We hear commendable words 
of him and his preaching. Brother Flow- 
ers came to our people from the Free Will 
Baptist Church. 





We hear that Dr. W. D. Parry, Raleigh’s 
new pastor, is beginning the work there in 
a well ordered way. We understand that 
he is a very able man and that our Raleigh 
people are well pleased with him. Dr. Parry 
came to our church from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 





The Sunday-school at Waverly, Virginia, 
Rev. J. L. Foster pastor, observes annually 
the “White Gifts” service. Such a service 
was recently held and resulted in many val- 
uable and generous gifts to the Christian 

Orphanage at Elon College. The young peo- 
‘ ple of the Waverly Church recently gave a 
missionary, exercise, “Two Masters,” and 
this, too, brought forth a fine offering for 
niissions. 





Centerville Sunday-school, Eastern Vir- 
ginia Conference, gave a Christmas pro- 
gram December 27. We understand that the 
church and Sunday-school co-operate beau- 
tifully and all join in to make the social 
life of the church worth while. At the 
Christmas exercises all the little folks were 
given a present and then a treat for all who 
came. Rev. Jas. L. Foster is the shepherd 
of the flock. 





We are indebted to many kind friends 
for complimentary words concerning this 
page. The notes given hereon are simply 
briefs made from such sources as we may be 
able to get them. They are often made dur- 
ing busy hours, on train, in automobile, and 
wherever and whenever we can. Our friends 
can greatly help us by sending information. 
Many are already doing this and their co- 
operation is appreciated. 





A three-day township Sunday-school in- 
stitute will be held in the West Market St. 
M. E. Church, South, Sunday, Monday, and 


Tuesday, January 21, 22, 23, 1923. One of 
the speakers of this institute will be Marion 
Lawrance, who is a product of the Christian 
Church, converted, received into the church 
and baptized by one of our ministers. Re- 
mained a member of the Christian Church 
until he ‘removed to Toledo, Ohio,- where 
there was no church of our denomination. 
Another argument for our building churches 
in the city —Weekly Bulletin, First Chris- 
tian Church, Greensboro, N. C. 





The woman’s society held a very interest- 
ing meeting Monday afternoon. At the 
business session it was decided to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the organization 
of the Woman’s Board in the Southern 
Christian Convention. A program commit- 
tee was appointed and plans made to hold 
this meeting in February. The public will 
be cordially invited. 

Dr. Anna Helfenstein, Dean of Women at 
Elon College, and Misses Alice and Olin 
Barrett, students, were present. Dr. Helf- 
enstein told of the home mission work she 
did in South Dakota, which was very inter- 
esting. The Misses Barrett gave instru- 
mental numbers and sang several songs in 
Spanish. Miss Olin Barrett took the ladies 
on a flying trip to Porto Rico in her talk, 
and gave them much information concern- 
ing the island and our work there. 

The whole program for the afternoon was 
much enjoyed by all present.—Bulletin, 
First Christian Church, Burlington, N. C. 





On last Sunday morning the Religious 
Activities Organization began the work of 
a junior church. All the children of the 
town under twelve will be welcomed to this 
junior church, and Rev. W. B. Terrell has 
undertaken the pastorate of this new, ven- 
ture. 

The junior church movement is compara- 
tively new, and the work here is highly ex- 
perimental. The work of the Religious Ac- 
tivities Organization is being done by the 
class in Religious Education III, which uses 
the work as laboratory requirements. 

The organization of the new endeavor in 
this untried field of a junior church is meet- 
ing with a hearty interest on the part of 
the students and the parents of the chil- 
dren. While the work has just begun, and 
only Mr. Terrell has been definitely assigned 
to the work, the plans for further work are 
being worked out by Mr. S. M. Lynam, 
chairman of the community service commit- 
tee, who has the supervision of the entire 
work in the practical application of relig- 
ious education here. It is thought that the 
junior church will be given all the adequate 
modern officers for the proper conduct of 
its work. A social secretary to assist the 
pastor is being contemplated, and also a 
choir director, who shall be well versed in 
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children’s music. The newly undertaken 
work promises to enlist a large interest. The 
enthusiasm of the children is gratifying to 
those in charge of the work. 

Dr. Harper is acting as an adviser in the 
whole work, and the best books on the sub- 
ject are being used as aids in the work.— 
Maroon and Gold, Elon College, January 12. 





Men prominent. in the affairs of the 
Christian church have been students at Yale 
at various times since the early days of our 
church. Two of Elon’s presidents are grad- 
uates of Yale and three of the present fac- 
ulty members are proud to call her alma 
mater. Faculty members of other institu- 
tions of the Christian church are also men 
of Yale, as well as some of the most promi- 
nent ministers of the denomination. But 
there are enrolled more students from the 
Christian church in Yale this year than 
ever before. To those who know the kind 
of training that only Yale gives, this is a 
sign of progress in our denomination. 

There are from Elon Messrs. H. Shelton 
Smith, ’17; F. C. Lester, ’18; E. H. Rainey, 
20; Wm. Clem, ’22, and M. W. Hook, ’22. 
From Defiance, R. G. Clark and Mr. Hum- 
phreps, both M. A. ’22. Mr. L. C. Fletcher 
comes from Canada. Three of these are 
enrolled in the department of pastoral work, 
three in the mission department, and two in 
the department of religious education. Two 
expect to graduate next June (one with 
Ph. D. and the other with a B. D. degree), 
three are in the second year class of the 
Divinity School, and three in the first year 
class. 

Of special interest to Maroon and Gold 
readers will be something specific about 
Fon students. Besides the men mentioned 
above Mrs. H. S. Smith (nee Alma Bow- 
den), former student, and J. E. Massey are 
members of the Elon colony at New Haven. 
Mrs. Smith is the very capable young peo- 
ple’s worker for one of the largest churches 
of the city. Mr. Massey graduated from 
the School of Journalism in Columbia Uni- 
versity last summer, and since that time 
has been with New Haven’s principal after- 
noon paper. The Elon spirit still thrives 
in the hearts of the Elonites of New Haven, 
as witnessed by the birthday party recently 
given to Mr. Massey by the male members 
of the Elon alumni. This party was con- 
ducted along traditional lines from Elon. 
As was suggested by a friend the next day 
the impress of years seemed to weigh very 
heavily upon Brother Massey.—Maroon and 
Gold. 

Oo 


If a person were so foolish as to throw 
away a valuable piece of money into a pit, 
or into the sea, he would not literally throw 
away anything but the metal; but virtually 
he would throw away whatever best thing 
it would have purchased, as bread, clothing, 
refreshments, medicine for the sick, instruc- 
tive books, ete. Even so, a person wasting 
time throws away, not the time itself only, 
but the opportunities and the privileges 
which that time presents —John Foster. 
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The Silence of the Press 


By Rev. W. W. Staley, D. D. 


THE Toronto Convention registered 1,111 
delegates frcm sixty-six nations. Geo- 
graphically, it was the greatest meeting ever 
held in the world. The balcony of Massey 
Hall was draped with the flags of more than 
fifty nations, all joined together, as if the 
nations were all at peace. It was sugges- 
tive, at least, of world peace. This meeting 
was united in its purpose to rid the world 
of what Lord George said was “England’s 
greatest enemy during the World War.” It 
was a league of nations against alcoholism. 
Scientists, statesmen, labor leaders, Catholic 
and Protestant churchmen, men and women 
from every continent, united their testimony 
in favor of a dry world. Each day tableaus 
were presented representing some phase of 
the temperance movement and its results. 
At the Washington Convention, December 
18, 1895, when the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Anti-Saloon League was formed, it 
was proposed to leave the church out of it; 
but delegates front the W. C. T. U. said they 
had a “C” in their name, and they did not 
propose to remove it. That settled the 
question, and the definition of the Anti-Sa- 
joon League is now, “The Church in action 
against the Saloon.” It was woman, there- 
fore, that kept “C” in the League. In tem- 
perance reform, woman has held a leading 
place; and well she might, for she and her 
children have been the greatest sufferers 
from this subtle foe. 

Yacts, opinions, and purpuses were the 
main features of the Convention. Ignorance 
and false propaganda are responsible for 
many of the violations of the prohibition 
law. Statistics from reliable sources prove 
the success of prohibition in the United 
States. Gifford Gordon, of Melbourne, Aus- 


tralia, who came to this country in July, ° 


1921, as an accredited delegate to study the 
operation of prohibition in the United 
States, brought convincing statistics from 
many sources to show decrease in drunken- 
ness, the closing of sixty-eight Neal Insti- 
tutes for the treatment of inebriates; the 
closing of thirty-eight of the fifty Keely 
Institutes; the “Inebriate Home” in Knox- 
ville, lowa, with five great buildings, no lon- 
ger containing alcoholic patients. The Ine- 
briate Home has been sold to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and is now used as @ home for dis- 
ebled soldiers. Crime has decreased. A 
$100,000 jail in Birmffigham, Ala., is now 
used as a juvenile court and receiving home. 
There are 840 cells in the county jail in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and before prohibition 940 
prisoners were crowded into these cells; 
row, 315 of the cells are empty. Judge 
Gummill, of Chicago, says, “The number of 
arrests in America for drunkenness has de- 
creased 600,000 per year.” Again, he says, 
“Twenty percent of the jails in the United 
States have been without prisoners since 
prohibition went into effect, and eighty per- 
cent of them have been reduced from fifteen 
to eighty percent.” 

Prohibitior! has increased business, sav- 
ings accounts, thrift in families, and, as R. 
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B. Patterson, president of Spokane Dry 
Goods Company, says, “It is, in short, a 
great economic gain.” Mr. Gordon says he 
asked a great editor why newspapers said 
so much about violations of law, and the ap- 


‘parent failure of prohibition, and so little 


or nothing about the beneficial results of 
prohibition. His answer was, “Violation of 
law is news. Observance of law is not news. 
To illustrate: A prominent citizen may lead 
an exemplary life, and papers say nothing; 
let him break the law, and he becomes a sub- 
ject for newspaper headlines.” That may 
explain why the American press has said 
nothing about the Toronto Convention; but 
it certainly is not to the credit of the Amer- 
ican press that it did not report the meeting 
in Toronto. The Litérary Digest is sup- 
posed to give something of the world’s news; 
but it did not even mention the Toronto 
rieeting, though one of the greatest in the 
world. If the press would support the law 
by united voice, violations would be de- 
creased. The press is, therefore, responsi- 
ble, by its silence, for the difficulty of law 
enforcement. 
Suffolk, Va. 


‘cdihieihdnaniniemiiiiildiiatiiaginiinte 
Be Still 


Net in the silence only, 

Nor in the solitude, 

Let my thoughts rise to thee in praise, 
My God, so great, so good. 


But ’mid the din and noise 
Of city conflict rude; 

In crowded street where daily pours 
The hurrying multitude. 


Not on the Sabbath only, 
In the dear house of prayer, , 
Where earthly din cannot intrude, 
And only God is there. 


But all week long, in spite 
Of care and vanity; 
That thus even in the crowd, I may 
Be still alone with thee. 
—RHoratius Bonar. 


eS 


“Fiction Is Down” 


(CERTAIN miscellaneous stores in various 

cities, of the kind ready to sell almost 
anything on which a dime of profit can be 
turned, display reprints of recent novels un- 


der a sign, “Fiction Is Down.” No doubt 
it is. The phrase could have a dozen plau- 
sible meanings. The one that the venders of 
these books intend has to do naturally with 
the price of them. And certainly if the law 
ot supply and demand which the economists 
are always playing up for its power is but 
half as inexorable as they say it is, there 
couldn’t anything else happen to fiction but 
a fall in price. The market was never so 
surfeited as today with stories, short, me- 
dium, long, and impossible. 

From the reader’s point of view there is 
really no occasion why anybody nowadays 
should write any more stories at all; the 
accumulated fiction literature of past gen- 
erations is already far in excess of what 
any man or woman on earth can traverse 
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within the span of one lifetime. And a 
reader is several times more sure of profit 
from the exploration of novels now classic 
than from any attempt to keep up with the 
contemporary product. No good reason, 
therefore, can. be named for any modern 
person writing a novel—unless he can great- 
ly excel what is already written. And the 
chance of anybody now alive doing that is 
slim—mighty slim. 

So the utterly frank fact is that not only 
is fiction today down in price; ‘it is down 
also in literary power, in workmanlike qual- 
ities of good writing, in vital fidelity to life, 
even in ingenuity of plot and mastery of 
action. And assuredly it is far, far down 
as respects moral purpose—serious idealism 
—aspiration to express and convey perma- 
nent truth of principle. The magazines and 
the publishing houses pour forth a mam- 
moth flood of tales, and in the myriad glob- 
ules of the tumbling torrent it is almost im- 
possible to discern even a glint of the color 
of genuine literary merit. The run of the 
lot varies monotonously from the inane and 
absurd to the vicious and disgusting and 
back again. Yes, undoubtedly fiction is 
down. If only a stop could be put to story- 
writing for a while, fiction might have a 
chance to get up again—stagger to its feet. 
—The Continent. y 


The Power of the Spire 


EARS ago Captain Cook was cruising 

among the South Sea Islands. Anchor- 
ing near an island he permitted his men to 
go ashore. Suddendly the natives rushed 
down upon them, and before they could re- 
gain their boats one of the number had been 
captured. Being unarmed, the men were 
compelled to sit in their boats: helpless, while 
those natives killed and ate their comrade 
before, their eyes. Twenty years later Cook 
was again cruising in this same part of the 
sea when he was overtaken by a storm and 
his vessel wrecked. For days they drifted 
upon the waves until they were driven upon 
this same shore. When Cook recognized 
the same island where his comrade had been 
eaten twenty years before, he urged his 
men to use all their strength to keep the 
hoat out to sea, but in spit« of all their ef- 
forts they were driven upon the rocks. 
Crouching for fear in the foliage and keep- 
ins: sharp wate’, for the savages, they sent 
one of the men up to the top of a little 
hill to spy out the land. Cautiously he went 
f.iward until he reached the top and Iooked 
ever. There in the valley, amid a clump 
of trees, he saw the white finger of a spire. 
ith great joy he turned and began wav- 
ivtg his arms ani shouting to his compan- 
ions. “Come on, come on; it’s all right; 
there’s a church over here.”—Watchman- 
Lcorminer. 


How Men Fall 


EN never fall from a Christian life as a 
meteor falls through the sky, with a sud- 
den flash. Men go down as stars do, gradu- 
ally and quietly. The love of prayer be- 
comes less. The neglect of prayer is occa- 
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sional. The reading of God’s Word is casual. 
Nothing is extracted from it. Men read it 
because it is their duty to read it. It is not 
food to them. Still less is its fruit luscious 
to their taste. They backslide, step by step, 
falling upon lighter sins, as upon a boulder, 
and then upon more of them; till at last 
they slip and spiritual death overtakes them. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


A Lost Art 


N EDITATION is a lost art. The church 
pastor should follow his morning devo- 
tions in his study by a half-hour of deep 
cogitation of some phase of his work: ser- 
mon-topics, advertising, music, calling, fi- 
nances, Sunday-school, missions, pulpit 
prayer themes, his family life. The church 
officer or committee chairman may carry a 
notebook in his pocket with some pages de- 
voted to his duties, and enter there elements 
of efficiency for his own improvement. A 
half-hour’s earnest reflection before a com- 
mittee-meeting will yield a list of fifteen or 
twenty concrete suggestions to present for 
consideration. Honest thinking is hard 
work, and intellectual laziness is responsible 
for the rarity cf it. The tramp said he loved 
work; and when they asked him why he 
didn’t see it, he said: “Love is_ blind.” 
Thoughts are deeds and may become his- 
tury. When Pharaoh sought for a director 
of national affairs, he chose Joseph the 
dreamer.—Avthur S. Phelps. 


“Great Oaks” 

WE have all heard the old saying: “Great 

Oaks from little acorns spring.” In 
nothing is it truer than in the realm of in- 
vention and discovery. Take for instance 
that strange and mysterious phenomenon 
which we call galvanism, that branch of 
electricity which treats of the electrical cur- 
rents arising from chemical action. 

This discovery, so the story goes, came out 
cf a bowl of frog soup. The wife of Prof. 
Louis Galvani, who made the discovery, was 
taken ill and her invalid appetite longed for 
the dish named. The frogs were all ready 
for cooking, when some one happened to 
touch the leg of one with a sharp little 
knife which had been lying near enough to 
an electrical machine to become magnetized. 
Instantly it began to move convulsively. 

Mme. Galvani, who was herself talented 
and interested in her husband’s scientific 
work, noticed this strange phenomenon at 





once and promptly told her husband about 
it. He began to experiment, and:in due time 
gave the result of his researches to the 
scientific world, which rewarded him by 
naming this new electrical manifestation in 
his honor, galvanism. 

Another “great oak” is the automatic sys- 
tem of signalling, so useful on our railroads. 
When the inventor was a boy, at attended a 
spiritualistic seunce, and found that the ta- 
ble at which he was seated stood upon two 
brass rails running across the stage. Know- 
ing something about electricity, he went to 
the next seance provided with a bit of in- 
sulated wire with its ends open. He laid 
this across the two rails, and the “spir*t” 
promptly ceased to rap, to the intense dis- 
gust of the medium. 

Years afterward, the man happened to re- 
member this early experience in track-cir- 
cuiting, and applied the principle to the rail- 
road problem. 

Another “little acorn” was the wager laid 
by a waggish member of a scientific society 
in Liverpool. He had happened to notice 
the power of reflected light, so one day he 
casually made the statement before some of 
his brother members that he could read a 
newspaper by the light of a “farthing dip” 
at the distance of thirty feet. To his de- 
light, some of those present challenged the 
statement, and laid a wager that he could 
not. 

The scientist promptly prepared a crude 
reflector by lining a wooden box with slop- 
ing pieces of looking-glass in such a way as 
to form a concave lens; put his candle into 
this, and then easily proved that he could 
read his paper with perfect ease at the dis- 
tance he had stipulated. One of those who 
saw this experiment was dock master of the 
city, and instantly seized upon the practical 
possibilities of this scientific jest. He took 
the same principle, and applied it to light- 
house requirements, and as a result we now 
have the modern lighthouse with its power- 
ful light, magnified many times by powerful 
reflectors. This has been wonderfully use- 
ful in the lives of “those in peril on the sea.” 
—The Classmate. 


Fruitful Words 


A WHOLESOME tongue is a tree of life,” 

declares the wise man. And the leaves 
of that tree, in all the green wonder of their 
fragrant words, are for the healing of hurt 
hearts. Ah! let us see to it that this lin- 
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gual tree, rooted in the soil of fair, prolific 
thought, is frequently shaken as we go our 
pilgrim ways. For fruitful words, which are 
indeed apples of gold in pictures of silver, 
cannot be hid. They may be heedlessly 
tossed upon the ground in wanton neglect; 
but the law of the final candor shall mani- 
fest their unwithering vitality; their secret, 
inreaching power shall be known and come 
to light in that far-off Spring of which all 
springs are the vernal prophecy.—F. W. 
Shannon, 
oD 


We need never be afraid to recognize our 
own incompetence, and we have no need to 
minimize or hide from ourselves the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties that beset our path; 
exulting faith will go in the strength of the 
Lord, singing, “If God be for us, who can 
be against us?”—J. Hudson Taylor. 








Pastor’s Helper 


again in the field as Soloist, Musical 
Director, and Personal Worker. Rea- 
sonable terms. 
ALFRED SHUMATE, 
Box 351, 
Lima, Ohio. 





Deaths 


Mrs. Marion Elliott Hubbard was born at Rich- 
ford, N. Y., January 27, 1838, and departed this 
life January 1, 1923. She was converted early in 
life and united with the Christian Church. On De- 
cember 25, 1853, she was united in marriage to 
George P. Hubbard, who passed away November 11, 
1905. She, with her husband, soon became pillars in 
the Harford Mills Christian Church, remaining faith- 
ful until claimed by the grim messenger. Funeral 
conducted from the Christian Church, Thursday, Jan- 
uary 4, 1923, by the pastor, Rev. C. E. Reep. The 
remains were laid at rest beside her husband in the 
Rural Cemetery at Richford, N. Y. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


indsay F. Johnson, Carversville, Pa. 

W. Shepherd, 209 South Ave., Sumner, Ill. 

S. Sailer, 241 East 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

E. White, Windsor, Va. 

S. Ryan, R. R. 2, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Vernor Ellis, Yale, Ill. 

F. Bagby, Greentown, Ind. 

W. Garrett, 221 Hammond St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





SAPPAAWA 





CHURCH WANTED 


Having accepted a position as editor of a county 
paper, I felt that I could not consider the calls ex- 
tended me at the close of the conference year. How- 
ever; I now feel it necessary, for my own spiritual 
welfare, to get back into the work and therefore can 
consider a quarter, half, or full-time charge, prefer- 
ably in southern Illinois. No church, small or weak, 
will be ignored. Write R. Vernor Ellis, Editor Yale 
Special. 

Yale, Illinois. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Danbury, Conn., will be 
in need of a pastor after the last of March, inas- 
much as Rev. A. H. Fielder, who has served this 
church for nearly ten years, has resigned, having ae- 
cepted a call to the , Mass., Church. 
is a rural church about four miles from the city of 
Danbury. 

Any minister of the Christian denomination is in- 
vited to correspond with the clerk with a view to 
settlement. 


Mrs. Georce H. Knapp, Clerk. 
Danbury, Conn., R. R. 4. 





THE JOB 
TODAY 


E are requesting that every pastor take an interest in The 

Herald of Gospel Liberty subscription campaign we are 

now conducting. Don’t put it off until tomorrow, or some 
other day. But act NOW. Our mail the past few days has 
brought the information that several pastors, Religious Educa- 
tion Secretaries, and others will start the work. We appeal to 
you to give it your personal attention, and work hard to place The 
Herald in every family in your congregation. We believe it can 
be done, if the ministers will help. 

Pastor H. A. Lewis, of the Mt. Sterling, Ohio, Church, is the 
latest to report that every member in his congregation will read 
The Herald for the next year, and we would suggest that you 
watch the work of that congregation. A total of 105 new sub- 
scribers was added at one time, and there were also eight re- 


newals in the list brought to the Manager’s office by Rev. Lewis. 
We are positive there are several hundred other ministers who 
could duplicate the work, if they would only make up their minds 
to do it. 


If there is no Religious Education Secretary in your church, 
Dr. Denison, of the Forward Movement Department, will help you 
select one, and assist you in every way in getting the work started, 
and will be glad of the opportunity to do so. Don’t delay longer. 
We need you on the list, and we are just as positive that you need 
The Herald. 

We are now making the special offer of permitting you to 
keep $5.00 of the $20.00 collected for ten new subscriptions. You 
must get the ten, however, to get this commission. If you are 
unable to secure the ten, you may retain 35 cents for each new 
subscription, and 25 cents for each renewal you may secure. 

Do not longer delay this important work. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Fifth and Ludlow Streets - - - - - Dayton, Ohio. 





